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CHAPTER I. 

Pickle Manners, as the boys called 
him, thought himself the chief person. at 
Langley Cottage. His forefathers came 
from the Isle of Skye, and from them he 
had inherited four short legs, two bright 
eyes, a coat like a door-mat, a dislike to 
milk, and a great liking for fish. 

He was free of the drawing-room and 
kitchen, and his mistress took him out 
most days with her. Every one had a 
good word for him except old Grant, if 
he was burying bones in the garden, and 
Mrs. Reid, if he gnawed them ui the 
kitchen, or came in with dirty paws. 
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The worst of it was that they would 
wash him at least once a week, and 
comb out his hair, hurting him hor- 
ribly in pulling out the knots when it 
was matted. To be sure he felt very 
proud when once he was dry, but the 
washing and dressing were a dreadful 
operation. 

Old Grant held him fast and growled 
about it all the time, and as to the maids, 
why, all but old Mrs. Keid, he had but 
to show his teeth, and he could frighten 
them out of it in an instant. 

How could he have endured being 
curry-combed every time he went out, 
like his old friend Scug ! 

Scug was a pony, who had his name 
because he was exactly of the colour of 
a squirrel, and though of course his tail 
was not a brush, still it was long, and so 
pale in colour as to be not unlike that of 
the old white-tailed squirrel who some- 
times raced across the lawn or might be 
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seen peeping now from one branch, now 
from another, of the oak trees. 

At least so said Miss Manners's 
nephews and nieces, and Scug knew his 
name, and would put back his ears and 
turn his head in answer to it. 

Scug was standing in his stable-yard, 
lifting up his hoofs one by one t(5 be 
washed. His carriage stood by with its 
shafts turned back, sticking up like an 
insect's horns. 

Pickle, meanwhile, looked on, licking 
the dust out of his paws, and the fluffy, 
mouse-coloured cat Dandelion was rubbing 
her head on the door-post, with her tail 
straight up and quivering at the tip by 
way of welcoming them home. 

Old Grant, the out-of-doors man, was 
bent nearly double to get at Scug's feet, 
and looked like some strange animal, with 
a scarlet X upon a blue and white striped 
back, and his voice came out from below 
the pony's nose as he answered Rosina 
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youth, preparing to take off his coat, and 
looking about for a wisp of hay. 

Pickle smelt round in the mean time to 
make up his mind about him. But as a 
neat elderly maid-servant appeared at the 
door, Grant called out, " Hallo, Mrs. Reid, 
have you got a cradle ready ? This here 
says he is the new page ! Ha ! ha ! " 

" Why," exclaimed Mrs. Reid, *' how- 
ever did you miss Miss Manners ? SheVe 
been up to EUerby station for you." 

"She couldn't see him, he was so 
small ! " laughed Rosina. " Are you sure 
it ain't a mistake?" she added, in an 
undertone. "He is full of cheek, and it 
might be one of the young gentlemen 
having a joke with you." 

Mrs. Reid on this looked the boy well 
over, and said, " Well, and what's your 
name ? " 

" Robert Fairlie, ma'am," he said, turn- 
ing up a pair of very straightforward, 
honest eyes. 
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" And where are your things then ? " 

"Porter said there was a cart coining 
by in the evening that would drop them 
here/* returned the boy. 

"And how could you miss the lady," 
repeated Mrs. Reid> *' when she took the 
trouble to drive over to Ellerby for you ? " 

" I did see that pony just as Fd got out 
of the station, and I thought to myself, 
' I wonder if that's my pony,' but I never 
thought of her coming to meet me." 

" Well, I suppose it is right," said Mrs. 
Reid ; " but you are ever so much smaller 
than I thought for." 

" Grandfather don't hold with great big 
louts," was the ready reply, setting Rosina 
off giggling. 

"And how old are you?" asked Mrs. 
Reid. 

" Thirteen next March," was the reply, 
it being now May ; but the year he laid 
claim to did not impress the others 
much, for Grant exclaimed — 
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" Well, I always heard as how nothing 
do grow up in foreign parts." 

"When did you see your mother?" 
said Mrs. Reid, still a little shaken by 
Rosina's doubt. 

" She came down with me to Waterloo 
station," was the answer. " She sent her 
love to you, if you are Mrs. Eeid, and 
her duty to Miss Manners; and, if you 
please, I have four new shirts, and three 
old ones, and ten collars, and five pair of 
socks, and seven handkerchiefs, and sheVe 
written it all down here, because she said 
she knew you would be a true friend, and 
would see as they came home from the 
wash all right. — Ho, old fellow, and what's 
your name ? " he added, patting Pickle. 

This message and the letter he produced 
removed all doubt from Mrs. Reid's mind, 
and she told the boy to come in and have 
a cup of tea, while she went to announce 
his arrival to her mistress. 

Pickle had decided to approve of the 
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new-comer, and went snuggling up to his 
knees, and the cat jumped up on the 
table by him, and gave herself to be 
smoothed down by a hand that enjoyed 
the long soft fur. 

" Well, you are a beauty 1 " said the 
boy ; then, to the dog, " And what's your 
name, old fellow ? " 

" You needn't make yourself at home, 
my son," said old Gfant. " We don't 
want no babes here." 

" FU show you if I am such a baby, 
old chap," said Kobert, half angry, yet 
half perceiving that the old man was 
teasing him, and yet puzzled by the 
extreme slowness and heaviness of his 
speech. 

Throwing off his jacket, and showing a 
nice fresh pink spotted shirt and bright 
braces, he caught up a wisp of hay and 
began rubbing down Scug scientifically, 
hissing away like a groom of any age 
imaginable, while the pony turned his 
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neck round to find out whence was the 
accustomed hand ; and Rosina called out, 
" Shall I bring you a chair to stand on ? " 
and Grant, " He thinks it's a fly." 

The boy's colour came up in his face ; but 
Mrs. Reid called to him in a more friendly 
tone that his mistress would see him, and 
that he must put on his coat and come 
up, adding in an undertone to Rosina — 

" He is a willing boy ; he can't help 
his size, and I won't have him daunted." 

" That's not so easy done,'' muttered 
Eosina. But for all his spirit, she might 
have seen that he was squeezing back a 
tear from his eyes. Pickle saw it, and 
jumped up to console him, then in a most 
important manner led the way before Mrs, 
Reid to the pleasant drawing-room, where 
there were hyacinths in the window and a 
bright fire on the hearth. Pickle went in 
first, and ran up to his mistress, wagging 
his tail, to introduce the new boy ; and 
behind, the cat must thrust herself in too. 
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Kobert liked Miss Manners's smile as 
she said, "WeU, Kobert, I am glad to 
see you. I hoped to have saved you the 
walk, but the train came in sooner than I 
expected, and I fancied you had not come/' 

"Thank you, ma'am," he answered, 
with the air of a well-mannered boy. 

Then she inquired after his box, and he 
explained and gave his mother's message. 

"That is right," said Miss Manners. 
"Now, Robert, I hope we shaU get on 
well together. You will have to make 
yourself useful in the house and stable 
and garden, and to do just what Mrs. 
Reid and Mr. Grant tell you." 

" Yes, ma'am," he said, briskly, feeling 
glad that she had not added Rosina to the 
list, for somehow her laughter had not 
sounded to him good-natured, though he 
had a feeling that there was no harm in 
Grant's cjiaffing him. 

" You have been chiefly at school, have 
ypu not 1 " 

B 
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"Yes, ma'am, till I passed my sixth 
standard. But Tve looked after the horse 
for grandfather, and worked in the garden 
after hours." 

" I am glad to hear it/' said Miss 
Manners. " If you are obedient and 
willing I have no doubt you will do well,* 
and that I may give your mother a good 
account of you. I see you and Pickle are 
good friends already. I wonder if you 
will manage washing and combing him." 

At the word '*wash" Pickle ran and 
hid himself under the sofa, and lady and 
boy both laughed. 

" Yes," she said, " you must teach 
Master Pickle to wag his tail at the name 
of his tub instead of crouching away. Be 
gentle with him in pulling out his knots 
and mats." 

*^ Please, ma'am, my Lady sent down 
her little Skye last year when tjie family 
was abroad," said Kobert, with great seri- 
ousness, " and I did him once a week, and 
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all the time she was at home besides, and 
he would always jump upon me." 

He said "did" that he might not 
alarm Pickle, and he much wished to 
entice the little doggie out from utider 
the sofa, but he knew his manners too 
well. 

His mistress asked him if he had had 
any tea, and then, after promising him 
his clothes, if on trial he seemed likely 
to suit, sent him down. 

Pickle heard it all, and doubted. He 
chose to stay with her, lest tubs should be 
in preparation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" So they've got a boy to wait on me. 
That's attentive of them, and he is not 
amiss. Til see to the washing," said 
Pickle to himself. 

That Miss Manners should keep a boy 
was a novelty. Hitherto she had always 
had two maids, and a young girl fresh from 
school, besides Grant out of doors. Mar- 
garet Eeid had come with her from the great 
house when the old Squire her father died, 
and had been with her all her life. There 
were changes of the other maid ; the last had 
married, and Rosina had only been in the 
house a fortnight. She and Robert would 
have come together, but that the boy had 
been kept waiting for the school inspection. 
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Some months previously Miss Manners 
had been staying in a large country house, 
with many other ladies. Mrs. Reid had 
been with her, and had told her that one 
of the ladies' maids also there was an old 
school-girl of hers, and would be very 
glad to see her. 

It was a great pleasure thus to meet 
this nice, good old scholar, Elizabeth 
Kingsley, now Mrs. Fairlie, for she had 
been married, and had lost her husband 
after a very few years, and had been obliged 
to go out to service again, leaving her little 
boy with her husband's parents. Old Mr. 
Fairlie had been coachman at Whitbury 
Park, and was still left in charge of the 
stables, which were almost empty nearly 
all the year round, except when the family 
came down for a few weeks in the hunting 
season. 

Mrs. Fairlie said the old people were 
very fond of the boy, and most careful of 
him, but that they were growing so infirm 
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that she doubted whether they would long 
continue in their present charge, and she 
wished much to find some good and safe 
employment for her boy as soon as he was 
ready to leave school. Her fear was that 
his uncle would seize on him for a jockey, 
since he was small, spirited, and had learnt 
to ride well when exercising ponies of the 
young ladies and gentlemen sent down to 
the old coachman to train. Jockeys, she 
was told, were well looked after, for their 
masters knew that only really good, 
soundly-principled boys could withstand 
the temptations that were placed in their 
way ; but she still could not bear the 
notion of his being made to take interest 
m races and in betting. Perhaps she 
knew only too well the way in which 
men can get swallowed up, as it were, in 
such things. 

" If she could only get him settled in a 
good place I " she said. 

That night Miss Manners and Mrs. Reid 
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consulted together. Mrs. Reid was one of 
the useful people who could turn her hand 
to anything, and who overlooked all. It 
was agreed that as the cook was going to 
be married in the early spring, and the 
little girl trained under her had been 
promised to another place, they would 
give Robert Fairlie a trial, letting him do 
parlour work and help old Grant till he 
should grow big enough for a regular 
page's place, or else to go into Mr. Man- 
ners's garden or stables, always supposing 
he turned out a good boy, who would be 
obedient. 

Mrs. Fairlie was very grateful, and 
assured them that Robert would gladly 
do all they wished, so the new cook was 
hired without being told to expect a girl 
under her, and Robert was to come as soon 
as he had passed his last standard at school. 

Here then he was, and it must be con- 
fessed that he was a good deal smaller 
than they had expected. But there was 
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something very bright in his eyes, and 
the briskness and readiness of his manner 
pleased mistress and maid very much. 
When he returned to the kitchen tea was 
ready, and Mrs. Reid, keeping her eye on 
him, could see that he had been brought 
up to nice tidy ways, and to civility of 
manners. 

''Quite a little gentleman," she said, 
when she had sent him to carry the 
saucer of milk for Dandy out into the 
yard. 

" Aye," muttered Rosina, " and he'll be 
as much plague as a little gentleman. 
If rd known when I took the situation — " 

" Well, you are free to please yourself," 
returned Mrs. Reid, who was not too 
much delighted with Rosina, who was 
Mrs. Cray's sister-in-law's step-son's first 
cousin, and had not been able to bring ^ 
character, because while she was at home 
ill her last mistress had gone, no one 
knew where. 
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Robert came back to ask if Pickle was 
not to have anything, for the dog had run 
round from the drawing-room, and was 
dancing about him. 

No, Skye terriers will not drink milk, 
and Pickle would have his dog - biscuit 
later. Meantime Rosina was thinking 
that a girl would have done her washing 
up for her, and was reaUy disappointed 
that the boy, who wanted both to have 
something to do and to show himself 
capable, said, " Shall I wash up ? I always 
did for granny." 

" You'll be messing about and breaking 
half of thefb ; I know what boys are," said 
Rosina. 

However, she was too glad to save 
herself trouble not to let him do it, though 
she was almost vexed to see how neatly 
and handily he managed it. 

Then came a voice at the door, and 
Baker Lee's boy brought in his box. He 
was then shown an odd little room at the 
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end of the kitchen passage where he was 
to sleep. It had been a store-room, but 
it had been fitted with a ventilator in the 
door, as there was no chimney ; and there 
was an iron bed, made up nice and white 
and comfortable, a chest of drawers with 
a clean white cloth on the top, nice white 
washing things, a chair and a table, and 
even two pictures on the walls : one was 
a coloured print of David and Goliath, 
and the other was that of the turkey-cock 
out of the ' Illustrated News/ 

" Well, this is jolly," cried Robert when 
he came in, though the box could not be 
got in at all, and had to stand* out in the 
passage to be unpacked. 

" You won't be so silly as some boys I 
have known, who didn't like a place to 
themselves." 

" IVe had one ever since I was a little 
chap," said Robert. 

Mrs. Reid stood by and saw his clothes 
unpacked, as she had promised his mother 
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to have an eye to his linen, and she was 
pleased with the neatness of the arrange- 
ments that had been made for him.' He 
had three or four prize books besides his 
Bible and Prayer-Book, and she asked if 
he liked reading. 

" I like it tolerablish when it's a pretty 
book, all about killing people," said Robert. 

By the time this was done it was time 
to take in Miss Manners's tea, and Mrs. 
Reid came with the boy to show him 
where to find everything, and to see 
whether he could lay the table neatly. 
There was a good deal to tell him, but 
his grandparents, having been superior 
servants, had never left off nice ways, so 
that he understood quite enough to be 
likely to do well. He was in some ways 
rather old-fashioned, from living with old 
people, and the chief doubt seemed to be 
as to his size and strength. 

Even Mr. Somers, who came in that 
evening, said to Miss Manners, *'What, 
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have you got Hop o' my Thumb for a 
page ? " 

" IVe got him in hopes of growing him 
big enough to be available for somebody 
else," said she, laughing. " I think there's 
something in him." 

" Is there a voice ? " said Mr. Somers, 
who never saw a likely-looking boy come 
into the parish without thinking of his 
choir. 

" Shall we have him in and see ? " 

" Poor little chap, that might be hard 
on him after his journey," said the clergy- 
man. 

" I don't think he is of a sort that is 
easily daunted, but perhaps we had better 
let him alone to-night, or till he has spent 
his first Sunday here." 

Kobert meanwhile was writing a letter 
to tell his mother that he was safely 
arrived, and thought he should like his 
place very well, for there was a dog, and 
a pony, and a pig, and an old man ; and 
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Mrs. Keid sent her love, and would see to 
hi3 collars in the wash. 

He could, of course, write very well, 
but he grew very sleepy over his letter, 
and nodded at last so low that Mrs. Reid 
sent him to bed, without listening to any 
of his assurances that he was wide awake 
and not at all tired. And what was still 
worse, she came to see that his candle was 
out 1 Otherwise, Robert Fairlie did not 
think there yras much fault to be found 
with his place. 



CHAPTER III. 

Robert's room looked out into a big 
laurel bush, with only a narrow path 
between. When he awoke the leaves 
were shining with the low rays of the 
morning sun, and the thrushes were sing- 
ing. He was eager to begin his new^ life, 
so he jumped up, and was dressed by the 
time he heard old Grant moving about 
the yard ; and Pickle had been let out of 
the stable, and was running about the 
yard, all alive. But the maids were not 
astir yet, and the shutters were still 
shut, so all he could do was to open 
his own window and call to Master Grant, 
who answered, "Hollo there, you're up 
and kicking, are you 1 You won't be in 
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such a hurry when youVe been here a bit 
longer, no ^ more than that there Rosina. 
She be a girl, that, who likes her bed, 
she be." 

And at that moment Mrs. Reid's voice 
might be heard above, calling out to Rosina 
to wake and get up at once. 

Robert called up to ask where the key 
was kept; 

** Oh, so there you are ! The key is on 
the nail by the bellows. Youll find the 
shoes and boots in the knife-house." 

So Robert found his work cut out for 
him, and went out with a bound, to try 
whether Tie could catch the lower bough 
of the old horse-chestnut, and swing him- 
self along by it, calling out as he went, 
" Good morning, master." 

" How long shall we see you out at this 
time of day, I wonder ? " 

" I mean to be always up in good time," 
answered Robert, drawing himself up to 
look as tall as he could. 
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" Aye, aye, of a March morning, when 
there's a nor'-easter fit to pinch your 
fingers off;" said Mr. Grant, shaking his 
head, as he took up his bucket of pigs' - 
wash and moved down to the sty. 

*' I wonder why they all think I can't 
or I won't do anything," said Robert to 
himself. " Pll soon show 'em what I can 
do. Won't we. Pickle ? I only hope they'll 
let me groom that pony there. Of course 
I'm fitter for it than a regular old Hodge 
like that," said the boy, looking at what 
he could see of himself with the proud 
remembrance that he came of a long line of 
grooms and coachmen. " If I don't show 
'em how that pony's coat ought to look, 
my name ain't Bob Pairlie. Let's see, 
here are the boots and shoes. Oh, this 
stout pair must be the missus's, and no 
mistake ; and she's been plodding through 
the lanes, like no one but a plough-boy, 
or a lady out for a walk. My ! but the 
dirt here is white and sticky, and no mis- 
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take. Ho ! Mrs. Keid, she Ve got 'em easy 
for her corns, no doubt. Nothing to do 
to them but to give 'em a bit of a polish 
like granny's. She's a jolly old party, and 
I'll do 'em to please her. Hollo I this 
here with red seams, all so dainty, is Mrs. 
Cook's. What do they call her ? Rosamira, 
or something like it. She's an ill-tempered 
toad of a peacock, that can't let a fellow 
be. I should like to put a bit of blacking 
inside, instead of out, for my lady." 

Whatever Robert might have lihedy he ' 
had sense enough not to do it. He was a 
sharp boy, and well trained, and no fault 
was found either with the^shoes or the 
knives when he brought them in. 

There was plenty more to be done, and 
as it was all new to him, he was pleased 
to show how well he could do it. It was 
not hard to find out that, crusty as old 
Grant chose to show himself, he was not 
at all displeased with the ^ odd boy,' while 
Mrs. Reid.was as kind as possible, being, 

c 
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in fact, resolved, for his mothers sake, 
that Robert Fairlie should succeed ; and 
the only crook in his lot that he saw at 
present was Rosina, who could not see 
that he did anything right, though she 
found plenty for him to do. 

He was on his way to the pantry to 
Mrs. Reid, when he was stopped by a 
call from Rosina, who told him to wash 
the kitchen dinner-plates. He had indeed 
washed up the kitchen tea last night, but 
he knew he had other work in hand for 
the present, and he had no mind to be 
under her orders. So he answered some- 
what pertly, it must be confessed. 

*' Oh, you'll want me to make the beds 
next." 

*' None of your sauce, sir; do your busi- 
ness," said the cook. 

Whereupon Bob made his way to the 
pantry, where Mrs. Reid was putting 
away the silver forks, and asked, " Please, 
ma am, was I engaged as a kitchen maid ? " 
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" What now ? " she asked. " I thought 
you were coining to see how to clean the 
plate." 

" Please, ma'am, so I was, but Rosamira 
here thought it was her plates that I was 
to clean," returned Bob. " And if I'm to 
be her scullery maid, ma'am, please to ask 
the missus to get me a lilac frock and 
pinafore." 

Mrs. Reid shook her head at him, but 
it was not an angry shake, rather one 
of amusement than of reproof ; and when 
Rosina, who did not even see it, demanded 
whether she was to put up with that 
boy's impertinence, Mrs. Reid replied 
that she had just before given him orders 
to come to her to the pantry, as there 
lay his proper business, and there she 
shut him in to go on wiping the silver forks. 

Bob gave a little hop, skip, and jump, 
and, it must *be confessed, made an ugly 
face, which his granny would not have 
liked, then hugged Pickle, who had fol- 

G 2 
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lowed him in, and whispered in the long 
flapping ear, " Ain't she giving it to her 
well ? " 

And he was not far wrong, for Mrs. 
Reid was telling Rosina that he was not 
to be made to do what was the proper 
business of the cook, and Rosina was 
muttering at his being to help every one 
but herself, when she had always under- 
stood that Miss Maimers kept a girl 
under her cook. 

" You did not understand it when you 
took the situation," said Mrs. Reid. 

" And if that boy is to wait on no one 
but you, and be encouraged to be impudent, 
111 not stand it, Mrs. Reid," cried Rosina. 

" I am not one to encourage impu- 
dence," said Mrs. Reid, with dignity ; 
"but if you bring it on yourself by- 
putting upon the boy when 'tisn't his 
place, why, I can't help it."' 

So Rosina could only mutter a little 
to herself about old Reid's pet. 
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Bob wanted to have shown how well 
he could harness Scug and drive him 
round to the door, but Miss Manners 
did not want the carriage that day. 
However, there was a greater treat in 
store for him, for Miss Manners wanted 
some foreign stamps, and she asked 
him if he had been used to riding, know- 
ing well that he could answer "Yes, 
ma'am." 

And then she told him to ride into 
Ellerby to the post office, and bring her 
some with the afternoon letters. 

Scug and he had made friends already. 
He had patted the pretty bay nose, and 
whispered into the delicate fringed ear, 
and they quite understood one another. 
Bob made himself very spruce indeed, 
and Pickle, who quite made it known 
that he had taken Bob for his own hoy, 
jumped about and barked so loud that 
Grant could not make his directions 
heard, and had to content himself with 
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exclamations down in his throat of " Hold 
your noise, you dog you." 

Off set boy, pony, and dog very merrily 
together, and equally merrily they came 
back again into Langley. To be sure 
Pickle did not fail to wade into the 
shallows of a very dirty pond, and there 
lie down, flapping the water with his 
tail, and lapping with his pink tongue, 
now on one side, now on the other, as if 
the stagnant water was quite too delicious ; 
and he came out with his back all over 
duck-weed, and his long hair clinging 
close to him. 

Bob rather exulted in the thought that 
now it would be seen whether he could 
wash Pickle ; and a wash it was likely to 
be, for Master Pickle took a roll in the 
dust by way of powdering and drying 
himself, and when returning repeated the 
whole process. 

The return was rather less pleasant, for 
three or four lads were lounging about the 
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common. They were out of work, and so 
tired of idleness that something to tease 
was exactly what they wanted, and they 
were perhaps a little jealous of seeing a 
stranger, and so small a one, upon Miss 
Manners's pony. So there was a shout at 
once of *' Halloa I " " Who comes there ? " 
" It's the monkey from atop of the organ," 
cried the wag of the lot, and another 
took a long stick to hit at the pony s 
legs, while a fourth raised a tremendous 
whoop ! 

The first moment. Bob turned round 
at them with the most horrid face he 
could make— twisted eyebrows, grinning 
mouth, and outapread nostrils. The next, 
he had enough to do to keep his seat, 
for Scug made a tremendous start as 
the switch touched his hind legs, arid 
dashed forward on the road ; but Bob 
sat firm, upright and easy, and even as 
the pony flew round the bend of the lane, 
turned his head back again to treat the 
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lads to another remarkable grimace, by 
which he flattered himself that he had 
fairly frightened them, and perhaps he 
had, for one of them was heard to mutter 
in a gruff* voice, " That's a rum 'un ! " 

Bob said nothing about his adventure. 
He would have scorned to complain of 
other boys, though he meant to have it 
out with them in his own way somehow 
or other. 

He gave the letters and stamps to Mrs. 
Keid, and proceeded to wash Scug's feet 
and rub him down, being determined to 
get it all thoroughly done before old 
Grant came to give him any directions. 
And though he had not . entirely finished 
curry-combing the smooth coat, he had 
shown that Grant might leave him the 
charge of the pony — that is, so far as 
Grant would venture to leave the sole 
charge of anything to a creature he trusted 
so little as a boy. 

As to Pickle, he was shut into the stable 
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to do the best lie could towards cleaning 
himself by licking his paws. Mrs. Reid 
really askedr if Bob had let him get into 
such a mess that he might have to wash 
him ; but she would not let it be attempted 
that evening, as it was getting late, and 
tea, both parlour and kitchen, had to be 
attended to. Pickle, she said, knew very 
well that he must be kept out of the way 
when he had made himself so dirty, and 
the doggie certainly did look thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. Did the rogue not 
know that he had taken a shabby advan- 
tage of Robert's not knowing that he 
ought to be called and scolded out of 
that tempting pond ? 

Just as the things used for Miss Man- 
ners's last meal were put away, there was 
a knock and an opening of the door ; and 
who should step in but Mr. Nowell, the 
gardener at the Hall, with a bundle of 
early rhubarb, all bright yellow stalk and 
scarlet top, for Miss Manners ; and behind 
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him a fair - faced, pleasant - looking boy, 
whom Pickle came to greet with civil 
wags, erecting his ears, whom Mrs. Reid 
welcomed as Arthur Nowell. " There, 
he'll be a nice companion for you, Robert," 
she said, as the two shook hands, and then 
moved to the dark passage to the pantry, 
where they could talk more at their ease, 
and at the same time push each other 
about a little, and try the strength of 
each other's hands and arms. 

Arthur was the biggest, though he was 
the younger by eighteen months, but his 
fingers were not nearly so tough as Bob's. 
He was in the fifth standard, and seemed 
by his own account never to have done 
anything but go to school, except to sing 
in the choir. 

" Shall you be in the choir ? " he 
asked. 

'' Don't know." 

*' Were you in the choir before ? " asked 
Arthur. 
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" My eyes ! No." 

"Why not r' 

" They were a precious low lot." 

Arthur's eyes almost might be seen to 
gleam with amazement in the darkness. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. 

"Always after what they could get," 
said Robert, " and not over particular 
how they got it. And such dirty little 
pigs under the white gowns ! " 

" You won't find that here. We ain't 
low," said Arthur. 

"No, I should think not," said Bob, in 
a voice Arthur did not understand. 

"Mr. Somers, that's the vicar," went 
on Arthur, "is very particular. He won't 
let you sing if you've ever so good a voice 
if you aren't a right down good boy." 

"Oh my!" 

And Arthur found himself suddenly 
tipped up and sprawling on the ground. 
Eobert felt as if he could not endure 
that sober, self-satisfied voice a moment 
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longer without doing something to upset 
the speaker. 

• They rolled over, Pickle nuzzling them, 
delighted, and dog and boys kicked and 
tumbled about, till Pickle barked with glee, 
and they laughed so that Mr. No well called 
out, " Hold your row, my sons," and Rosin a 
said something about troublesome boys. 

That tumble made them better ac- 
quainted, and Bob asked who were the 
chaps who had hallooed at him. Arthur 
thought they must be Black John and 
Albert Cray and Ben Grant. 

" What, this old fellow's son ? " 

*' Grandson, and one that ain't no good 
to nobody," said Arthur. " He never could 
get through the third standard, and now 
he's ashamed to come to the night school, 
so he don't know nothing at all but to 
loaf about and halloo." 

" What, have you got a night school ? " 
said Robert, rather dismayed. 
. "To be sure there is. Miss Manners 
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teaches the big lads ; and I shall go to it 
unless Tm bound apprentice somewhere 
else." 

'^ What are you going to be ? " 

"Fd rather be a singing man at a 
cathedral, or else I should like best to be 
in a grocers shop. It looks so jolly to 
shovel out the sugar and currants as if 
they were sand and stones. Shouldn't 
you like it just about ? " 

*'Not I. Fd rather be a whipper-in, or 
a huntsman. That would be something 
like." 

"Oh, but one would get killed that 
way," said Arthur. " Our Mr. Edmund, 
he got his arm broken clearing a gate, and 
poor Jem Byles, the whipper-in, rode bang 
up against a wire fence, and died in the 
hospital a week after." 

"Well," said Bob, "there's no fun in 
nothing that won't kill you somehow. I 
wouldn't mind being an engine-driver now 
on an express, but I'd rather have to do with 
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horses, for an engine ain't sensible 
like." 

" I don't want to go into the stables," 
said Arthur. "Amos got such a bite on 
the shoulder from Mr. Grove's vicious 
brute of a horse that he could not use his 
arm for a month." 

" Then he must be a right down stupid 
chap, who didn't ought to touch a horse," 
returned Kobert. " Grandf er says 'tis a 
body's own fault if a horse hurts him, 
'cause he finds out if he's afraid." 

" What's your grandfather ? " 

Eobert explained how he used to be 
Lord Whitbury's coachman. . " And now 
we live up at the park, and look after the 
stables." 

" Have you seen our park ? " 

And then the boys began. If one park 
was large, the other was twice as large. 
If the squire had orchard houses, my lord 
had orchids. (Unfortunately, Bob called 
them hawkheads,) If Mr. Manners had five 
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horses and a pony, my lord had fourteen 
horses and five ponies. If Mr. Manners 
had one keeper and one woodman, the 
earl had a dozen of each. And then Bob 
began to talk of the number of pheasants 
that haid been shot last season, till foolish 
Arthur nearly cried, and broke out — 

" I don't care, our squire's a better man 
than your lord, and lets us have a cricket 
ground in the park. And Master Edmund 
sings in the choir when he's at home from 
school, and that's better than shooting 
pheasants." 

At which Bob burst out laughing ; but 
luckily Mr. Nowell here called his son to 
go home, saying, as he wished good 
night — 

"I hope you two will go along together, 
. my young chap ; you're kindly welcome up 
at my place for a game with Arthur and 
Jem, when Mrs. Reid can spare you." 

" Thank you, sir," civilly said Robert. 

" That's a nice sort of boy for you to go 
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along with, Arty," said his father, as they 
walked home. 

And — "Arthur Nowell is a well-brought- 
up boy ; I shall be glad to see you friends 
with him," said Mrs Reid. 

But neither knew the views of the boys. 
Arthur considered Robert a conceited and 
wild sort of daring chap, whom he didn't 
fancy, and who must be bad if he despised 
choir boys and approved of danger. While 
Robert gave a little whistle, and told 
Pickle that he'd no opinion of chaps that 
cared for nought but singing, and were 
afraid of everything. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pickle knew well what was to come 
the next morning, but he had a mind to 
give the new boy a lesson. 

The water was heated for him ; his 
bath, for he had a tub of his own, was 
placed under the shed ; his little blanket, 
with a new piece of flannel and a big 
piece of soap, also a large-toothed comb, 
beside it. 

But where was Pickle ? Not in the 

stable, where Robert was sure he had shut 

him in before taking out the breakfast 

things. Not in the drawing-room, for he 

looked under all the sofas. Not gone with 

his mistress to school, for he never was 

allowed there ; indeed, Robert ran along 

n 
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the road to look into the porch. Not in 
his basket in the front kitchen ; not 
watching Rosina mincing meat in the 
kitchen ; not visiting any of his hiding- 
places for bones in the shrubbery. Robert 
shouted " Pick-el, Pick-Pick-Pick-el," and 
whistled in vain. 

Old Grant chuckled to hear the calls, 
as he cut the cauliflowers in the garden ; 
Rosina laughed over her mincing machine, 
and Mrs. White's grey parrot began to 
hold his head on one side and study the 
word. 

At last, as Bob stopd looking up and 
down the road, Ben Grant strolled up 
with his hands in his pockets. 

" Beest hollaing for the dog ? " said he. 
" I seen him going out with the little uns." 

" What little ones ? " asked Robert. 

"Them up at the Hall," said Ben. 
*' Thee needn't look for he till they comes 
back again. I say, you did stick on like 
a good 'un yesterday." 
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"Why couldn't you let a fellow alone ? " 
asked Bob in return. 

Ben showed all his case of white teeth 
in a broad grin by way of answer ; but at 
that moment a scolding growl from a 
human throat was heard, and Old Grant 
at the back door exclaimed — 

" Now, my young beauty, I'll not have 
you loafing up here, making this here boy 
as idle as yourself. Off with you this 
minute. And as to you, master, that was 
so keen after your work, you're all alike, 
is boys. One boy's a boy, two boys is no 
boy at aU, and three boys is wust than 
nowt." 

"He was only telling me where the dog 
was," said Robert, indignantly. 

"Oh yes, anything will do for an excuse 
for boys to get together," said Grant, pro- 
nouncing the word hoys as if they were 
the most despicable beings in the world, 
created for his special torment. 

However, at that moment Miss Manners 
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might be seen returning from the school, 
and as Grant had really no desire to get 
the boy into trouble with her, and besides ' 
had little to accuse him of, he went off 
into the yard. Robert followed, hot, 
angry, and rather crestfallen, and Ben 
shuffled off his own way. It was odd, 
but Bob felt a great deal inore inclined 
to him than to that staid little youth 
Arthur Nowell. 

Presently Bob saw what was meant by 
"the little ones," namely, the nursery 
children from the Great House, with their 
donkey and their nurses, and trotting after 
them with the most innocent air in the 
world. Master Pickle himself, looking as if 
he had only taken a walk as an especial 
favour to his mistress's nephews and nieces. 

For their part, all the three who could 
speak began with all their might to tell 
Mrs. Reid how dear little fickle had joined 
them, and how ready he had been to run 
after stones. 
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".Ah ! the rogue/' said Mrs. Reid, look- 
ing at him, and at once he put his tail 
between his legs and drooped his ears, and 
looked as silly and sheepish as possible. 
"Ah"! the rogue, he had his reasons. 
Don't you see. Master Freddy, he didn't 
want to be washed." 

The children were duly shocked, and 
shook their heads at poor Pickle, till he 
was quite overpowered by the weight of 
their displeasure, and crept off to his 
basket so abjectly that all his long hair 
swept the ground. 

The children wanted to stay and see 
"the new boy" perform on him, but Mrs. 
Reid and their nurse, Mrs. Grey, thought 
this would greatly add to the difficulties, 
and besides, it was too late to undertake 
the business before dinner. 

Pickle made no further attempt to elude 
his fate beyond hiding under the kitchen 
table; for his morning walk had made 
him so much dirtier than before, that he 
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knew he must submit before he could be 
let into the drawing-room again, or feel 
himself comfortable. Indeed he had some 
burrs sticking in his coat, which pricked 
his lips when he tried to get them* out, 
and only went deeper in when he rolled 
on them. So the tub was filled and the 
soap, rough flannel, and little blanket 
brought, and only for the sake of con- 
sistency and force of habit did Master 
Pickle turn upside down, and look as 
wretched and imploring as if he were 
going to be hanged, when Robert took 
him up in his arms. But then Robert 
whispered pretty things in his ear all the 
time, and held him firmly, yet as if he 
was not in the least afraid. Nor did he 
souse him rudely into the tub, as Rosina 
had done, but put him in gradually with 
" Now, old boy, isn't that nice ? " his hind 
feet foremost. And though he scrubbed 
well with the flannel and that vile soap, 
even under the flaps of the long ears, yet he 
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did take care that none of the soap went 
into the corners of the dark-brown eyes. 
Then came the tug of war — tug indeed 
at the fine silky hair that picked up dust, 
burrs, and.cliders, and matted its own self 
so easily ! When his hair was pulled Pickle 
was wont to growl and show his teeth, and 
if that would not do, pretend to snap. 

Old Grant used to give his scolding 
growl, hold him with an angry grip, and 
pull out whole locks of his hair, so as to 
give him good reason for whining. The 
maids had generally begun to cry and say 
they could not do it, and Kosina had 
called him a nasty brute, and cufied him, 
and said she would never do it again, it 
was not her place. 

But Bob said, good-humouredly, "Come, 
old fellow, none of your nonsense I You 
wouldn't bite me, would you?" — not a 
bit as if he was afraid. Whenever the 
comb went smoothly, he said, " There ! 
there I " quite pleased ; and if it caught in 
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a mat, he held the hair and tried to hurt 
as little as he could, explaining it to him all 
the while, so that Pickle felt quite flattered 
at being treated like a reasonable creature. 

As he had been rather neglected of late, 
some tangles were so bad that Bob begged 
for Mrs. Reid's scissors to cut them off. 
Rather alarmed lest this should be only 
to save himself trouble, she came to watch 
the operation ; but Bob cut not a bit more 
than he could help. And when it was all 
over, and Pickle was combed, brushed, and 
dried, he looked and felt so handsome 
and respectable that everybody told him he 
was a perfect little gentleman, as he went 
about holding up his head, with his mou- 
staches sticking out on each side his black 
nose, and his ears hanging long and silky, 
and his waistcoat delicious to feel, and all 
the fringes to his legs in good order, and 
his tail like a feather, wagging as if there 
never was so proud a dog. 

From that time he made up his mind 
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that Robert would suit him, and considered 
him as his own page, hired on purpose to 
attend to him and play with him, though 
of course he might be allowed to do a few 
things for Scug, Miss Manners, and the 
rest. No one could doubt that such was 
Mr. Pickle's opinion. He showed it in 
every wriggle of his body and every 
wave of his tail whenever Bob came near 
him. 

For the sake of consistency or from 
force of habit, he never let himself be 
washed without hiding in comers and 
making a fuss, but he did not really mind 
it much more than Scug did his grooming 
down. 

It was Saturday, and in the evening 
Miss Manners told Robert that she wished 
him to join Mrs. Somers's afternoon class. 
He did not like it at all, for he thought 
he had done with schooling, and besides, 
the Sunday boys at his own home had 
been a rough, ill-behaved set, so that his 
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grandparents had preferred keeping him 
with themselves ; :and this had ended in 
his despising the kind of thing. He felt 
too quite sure that Arthur Nowell would 
be there, looking as stuck up as possible, 
and answering all the questions till he felt 
ready to kick him. Answering questions 
was what Robert hated, especially on 
Sunday matters, so he looked up to see 
if it would do to say that he should not 
have finished putting away the dinner 
things ; but Miss Manners did not look or 
speak as if she meant to have any objec- 
tions made, and he said to himself that 
he would see how he liked it. 

He condoled with Pickle a great deal 
out on the drying-ground that they could 
not have a walk together, and was half in 
hopes that the dog would run after him, 
and have to be brought back. 

But Pickle knew his Sunday manners 
much too well, and knew besides that 
Mrs. Eeid had her eye upon him, so he 
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only laid his head on his fore-paws and 
looked melancholy and discreet. 

After all, Robert found the class much 
pleasanter than he expected. Arthur 
Nowell was not there at all, none of the 
week-day school boys were. All were big 
lads out at work; three of them had a 
moustache, and one something like a beard. 
To be sure Ben Grant did observe to 
another big boy, ** Look, Herbert, here 
comes Hop o' my thumb." And another 
great fellow told him he had made a mis- 
take — yonder was the way to the infant 
school; but it was all in good humour, 
and Robert Fairlie had ten times rather 
be bullied by his elders than turned down 
to the little ones. Nor was he taken into 
school. The place was the vicarage study, 
with all the vicar's books in shelves round, 
and a beautiful print over the chimney, 
and a nice table-cover, a pleasant brisk 
fire burning, and chairs to sit on. He 
did not dislike the lesson either. Mrs. 
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Somers knew that the lads did not like to 
be catechized, but she read with them, 
and to them, and talked the subject over, 
so that it was impossible not to be inter- 
ested, and Bob thought he should have 
no objection to go again. He made friends 
with two or three of the lads as they came 
out, and found the nicest of them were in 
the choir, though he had not recognized 
them, they looked so different in their 
surplices, and were besides so far off from 
where he sat. They were evidently good 
and merry fellows, and there was an air 
about them of being well to do, and 
belonging to respectable families ; and as 
he heard them talk, Bob began to think 
that he should be out of everything if he 
was not in the choir. ' 

It was not the best reason for caring to 
belong to it, but it was rather different 
from looking down on it, as unfortunately 
the bad behaviour of the boys at Whit- 
bury had led every one to do. 
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He did indeed, when Herbert Brayne, 
the blacksmith's son, asked if he had 
been in the choir before, make the same 
answer as he had done to Arthur No well 
— that they were a low lot. 

" Hullo I what a swell we be ! '' cried 
out Herbert, and there was a great 
laugh. 

"I mean — I mean,'' said Robert, get- 
ting red, "they ain't chaps like you. 
They are little dirty chaps as ever you 
see ; common folks' children, such as 
my grandfather wouldn't have me go 
with." 

"I say. Jack," called out Herbert, 
"have you got a glass case here for my 
lord ? " 

Bob was all but flying at Herbert, but 
John Barker, the biggest of them all, got 
hold of him, saying, "Come, come, no 
larking of a Sunday ! " 

" What would grandfather say ? " added 
Herbert. 
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However, John made them keep the 
peace, and though, to ajx outsider, their 
peace would have seemed like squabbling, 
they had really got to like one another 
very much by the time Bob got to his 
own gate, where Pickle danced about to 
meet him, and seemed ready to crawl up 
him like a cat. 

John Barker, Herbert Brayne, Ben 
Grant, and the rest of them knew Pickle 
quite well, and began to snap their fingers 
and talk to him. He was civil to them 
all, but he came back to Bob, well know- 
ing that his own page belonged to him, 
whereupon Herbert observed that Miss 
Dora had got a boy just big enough to 
wait on Pickle Manners. 

And Pickle's page-boy, or for a variety 
" Mixed Pickles," came to be Bob's name 
among the Langley lads, except when 
he gave himself airs, and then he was 
called " my lord " ; for everybody who was 
" one of them " had a nickname of his 
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own, though very few knew it beyond 
themselves. 

One of them ! Yes, Bob wished to be 
one of them, and so was not at all unwill- 
ing when his mistress called him that she 
might report of his voice. He tried his 
best, and Pickle thought it well to come 
to his assistance, and sat down under the 
piano, and as each note was struck, stuck 
his nose up in the air and accompanied it 
with a long and doleful howl. He was 
very much surprised and displeased that 
the lady and the boy should both burst 
out laughing at him, and proceed to turn 
him out and take him off to the kitchen. 
Had he not just as good a right to sing 
as his page-boy, and wasn't he doing it 
quite as well ? 

Maybe Miss Manners thought so, for 
Robert had not much of a voice. He 
knew a little about singing, like all 
National school boys, but nothing would 
make his voice other than a very thin, 
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ugly squeal in the high notes, and she 
was obliged to say that she was afraid it 
would not do. 

" You must try to praise God in other 
ways than by being in the choir," she said, 
as the boy looked disappointed. "You 
know you can go along with the hymns 
in your heart, all the same. And doing 
one's duty with a good will is praising 
Him too." 

Bob couldn^t say so, but he felt some 
shame that his disappointment was not 
for quite such high reasons as his mistress 
thought. He could have bitten his 
tongue now for what he had said of the 
lowness of the choir- boys at Whitbury, 
for he knew Herbert Brayne would tease 
him about it, and that Arthur Nowell 
would perk up his head. 

Herbert did call him " my lord " and 
have a little chaff about it when Scug 
was to be taken down to the forge to be 
shod on Monday, and Bob had to confess 
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that his mistress did not think his voice 
good enough. 

" Let's hear," said Herbert, beginning 
on the scale with the best alto in the 
choir; but at that moment there was a 
hiss and a scuffle. Pickle, who was polite 
to no cat but his own, was rushing at 
Mrs. Brayne's kitten, who, with a pro- 
digious sputter in his face, flew right up 
the ash tree by the forge. The kitten 
was young, and not so well able to turn 
round to come down as to run up, and 
she looked in great danger, mewing away 
high up on a thin branch. Mrs. Brayne 
and her daughter Mary came out in dis- 
tress, and Bob in a minute had his coat 
, off", and said he would fetch her down. 

" You can't climb that tree, my son," 
said the blacksmith. 

" Yes, I can, sir," said Bob. " I could 
climb any of the trees like that at home.'' 

For, living in the park, and being more 
lightly shod than the village boys, and 
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going about a good deal by himself or 
often one of the keepers, he had practised 
climbing of trees, and he was pleased 
to show that he could do something 
that Herbert could not. Pickle stood 
shaking all over, and dancing about with 
excitement, evidently thinking that his 
page-boy had gone up on purpose to 
deliver the poor kitten into his jaws, 
and he was very much disgusted when 
Bob handed safely over to Mary Brayne 
her golden tabby, as she was pleased to 
term the little yellow - striped animal 
which her father and brother insisted on 
calling Sandy. 

Any way, it quite settled it in their 
minds that " my lord " or " Pickle's page- 
boy," whichever he was to be called, was 
a nice fellow, whom Herbert was welcome 
to know. 



CHAPTER V. 

So Robert Fairlie was settling down at 
Langley Cottage as Pickle's page-boy. 

He had two or three scrapes. Once he 
woiUd try his hand on the drawing-room 
lamp, and screwed it up so high that he 
cracked the glass. Another time he and 
Pickle were so wild, when careering round 
the back yard, that they tumbled over a 
big red earthenware crock and broke it 
all to shivers. But as he brought a bit 
straight in to Mrs. Reid, who sent him in 
to his mistress, with the history begin- 
ning, " I'm sorry to say, ma'am, I've had 
a misfortune," that was soon made up. 
To be sure Mrs. Reid looked a little grave 
when there was a loud hiss and squeal, 

E 2 
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and then a prodigious clatter and crash in 
the passage, bringing Miss Manners out of 
the drawing-room, and her and Rosina 
out of the kitchen, to find that Robert, 
tea-tray and all, had tumbled over Dande- 
lion, and broken three cups, two saucers, 
and a cream-jug. 

One evening, too, he left all the doors 
open, and Pickle so mumbled Mrs. Reid's 
easiest shoe, that she could not put it 
on again. 

She began to think that Mr. Grant was 
right, and even one boy was worse than 
nothing; but then he was so bright and 
obliging, and the little dash of saucy 
drollery made him so pleasant, she could 
not help Jiking him. 

And she knew he never touched odds 
and ends he took out of the dining-room. 
One day she overheard a scuffle. Rosina 
was trying to snatch one of two patties 
that had come out. 

" Go shares," she said, " can't you ? " 
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" rd scorn it," said Bob, grandly. 

"What, be you afraid I'll teU? Old 
Mother Reid may think the dog or cat 
took 'em." 

" For shame 1 As if Td be a greedy 
pig, and lay it upon poor .Pickle, or 
Dandy." 

" Dandy served you a pretty trick the 
other day." 

" No reason I should tell lies on her," 
returned Bob. 

" My 1 Fine manners," returned Rosina ; 
but she gave it up, and Robert safely brought 
his patties into the housekeeper's charge. 

It settled Mrs. Reid's mind that if he 
was a bit of a monkey, he was an honest 
monkey. So he had his buttoned suit at 
the end of the month, for Pickle, Scug, 
and Dandelion approved of him very 
much indeed ; old Grant allowed that " he 
was not a bad sort, as boys goos ; " .Mrs. 
Reid liked him enough to fuss over him 
as if she was his grandmother; Miss 
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Manners thought him promising, and, in 
short, he got on well with every living 
creature in the house except Rosina, with 
whom he was always at war. 

It was not only that she found fault 
with him. Old Grant was always doing 
that, and even Mrs. Reid could give him 
a pretty sharp scolding, if he did not rinse 
out the glasses clean, or forgot to change 
his boots, or talked over the kitchen 
garden hedge to Ben Grant. He did not 
mind that a bit, but it did provoke him 
to have Rosina pointing, as if she was 
quite delighted, if he left a tray in the 
passage, or made any little blunder. 

Pickle and she had never liked one 
another either. The rule of the house was 
that the dog was not to be fed with meat, 
and only have a large bone now and then 
to gnaw. A saucepan was kept for him, 
where crusts and scraps from plates were 
thrown to soak, and in the evening warmed 
— '"I'th more or less dog-biscuit, so as to 
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make his meal of the day. Rosina, how- 
ever, had a great knack of forgetting it, 
and if reminded by Bob (sometimes not 
over civilly), she would grumble some 
abuse of " the nasty brute," and, if Mrs. 
Reid were out of the way, cut off a great 
lump of cold meat for his meal. 

" But he ain't to have that. It makes 
him smell." 

"Oh, stuflF and nonsense. That's all 
ladies' maggots. That or none. What 
are you after now? I won't have my 
bread -pan meddled with; no, nor my 
fire neither, for your fancies. Messing 
about at this time of night I " 

" Won't you though ? Pickle, my 
beauty, yes, he shaU have a good supper, 
if Mrs. Rosamira is ever so cross to him." 

And with Pickle trembling, sitting up 
begging and waving his paws most touch- 
ingly, Robert worked through his soaking 
and chopping, while Rosina sat at the 
table altering the set of the unripe 
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cherries in her Sunday bonnet, and grum- 
bling and scolding all the time. 

One of the cherries rolled on the floor 
at Robert's feet, and he, who had a great 
curiosity to know what it was made of, 
picked it up. It crushed together in his 
fingers, and as he looked amazed at the 
wax that stuck to them, and was going 
to say he was sorry, Rosina flew at him, 
declaring he had done it on purpose, and 
she should complain to Mrs. Reid, who at 
that moment came in from an evening 
visit at the Hall. 

*' Well, what a pity it is I can't ever 
leave you two together without you 
quarrelling," said good Mrs. Reid, coming 
panting in. " What's all this about ? 
What are you messing over the fire for, 
Bob ? it ain't your place." 

"That's just what I told him," said 
Rosina ; " and now he's been and splashed 
my ribbon, and spoilt my beautiful 
cherry I " 
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" I must have my dog's supper," said 
Robert, " and she'd never put it on." 

"I must say then you brought it on 
yourself, Rosina," said Mrs. Reid. "You 
know 'tis Miss Manners's orders." 

Rosina muttered that she wasn't en- 
gaged to dress dog's meat. 

"Then you shouldn't object to them 
that does," returned Bob in triumph, and 
he and the cook did not like each other 
the better, though the cherry was pinched 
and pulled out, and only looked a little 
less shiny. 

But there was another uproar on 
Sunday, for Pickle was discovered to be in 
ecstasy over something black and yellow, 
tossing it up in the air, and dancing with 
it, so that Robert burst into a fit of 
laughing. 

" It's my new glove ! " screamed Rosina, 
rushing at it. " You've given it to him, 
you s|)iteful, mischievious boy." 

Pickle gave a good-humoured kind of 
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growl, and showed his teeth by curling 
up his lips, still holding it fast. Then, 
as Rosina retreated in a fright, he shook it 
like a dead rat, and Bob laughed louder 
and more provokingly. 

"Dont, Robert," said Mrs. Reid, 
sharply. " Get it from him.*' 

"Come, come. Pickle, drop it," said 
Robert. " 'Tis a right down splendiferous 
glove for a lady to go to church in, black 
sewn with orange, and you mustn't have 
it, 'cause Miss Rosamira wants to be a 
star at church, for big Jem Long and 
Alfred Crane to come a-courting to. Drop 
it, I say, Pick, there's a good dog." 

But the poor black glove, with brilliant 
orange stitching, was a sad spectacle by 
this time, and Rosina declared Robert 
had thrown it to the dog on purpose to 
get it spoilt, and that he ought to pay for 
a new pair. 

He denied this flatly, and quite truly ; 
and Mrs. Reid had seen the gloves left on 
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the corner of the dresser while Rosina ran 
out into the yard to speak to some one, 
just where a very slight touch, or even a 
draught, would throw them down. 

Rosina sulked again, even when Miss 
Manners gave her another and much 
better pair of gloves, but without the 
orange stitching, which she greatly 
regretted. 

Also, Robert was disappointed that he 
might not have Pickle to sleep in his 
room ; but the dog had at one time barked 
and howled so at night that he had been 
banished, and all Robert's assurances that 
with him Pickle would be as still as a 
mouse were not heeded. Mrs. Reid did 
not approve of dogs in bed-rooms, and 
Scug would miss him. 

There was another standing dispute, 
about fat, gristle, and skin. Robert, like 
many another boy, hated eating fat ; but 
his grandmother had made such a point of 
his getting over his dislike, and had talked 
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so much about sinful waste, that he had 
generally swallowed it down, though never 
without feeling that he was a very good 
boy for doing so, and, indeed, old Mrs. 
Fairlie generally praised him. 

He saw, however, that Eosina always 
left her fat, and he followed her example, 
thinking it was allowed ; but this brought 
on him Mrs. Reid, who thought it her 
duty to protest, and try to make them 
both show a greater regard for their mis- 
tress's property. Eosina did not heed at 
all. She tossed her head at the notion of 
her coming under the same rules as a bit 
of a boy, and left whatever did not please 
her palate more than ever, till, as Mrs. 
Eeid muttered, " a poor body might have 
dined off her plate." 

Bob had a friend quite willing to relieve 
him of anything disagreeable, and who 
loved skin, fat, and gristle so much that 
he would sit bolt upright waving his 
paws, and now and then whining to at- 
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tract notice, all dinner-time ; but this was 
contrary to rule, and the doggie knew 
better than to attempt such doings at his 
mistress's own dining-room table unless 
there were some visitor present, who might 
bestow a morsel before he was rebuked and 
ordered off. 

Eobert would gladly have got rid of a 
good deal to Pickle, but Mrs. Reid declared 
that if he did so, the dog a*nd cat should 
be shut up in the stable all dinner-time. 
She would not have them spoilt and made 
troublesome and disagreeable ; and as to 
the scraps, what were really not fit to eat 
were to go into Pickle^s saucepan and make 
his mess good at night. And the quantity 
of quarrelling over this between the cook 
and the boy no one would believe. If Bob 
loyally saved his scraps, it angered him 
that Rosina should declare he was giving 
them to the dog, and it provoked him 
doubly if he found Rosina's fat put away 
in a pudding basin. He always enjoyed 
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turning such hoards out into the saucepan 
to simmer there, and though she would 
sometimes fly at him as if she would box 
his ears, or threaten him with the rolling- 
pin if they were alone, she never com- 
plained to Mrs. Eeid. 

This might have made Robert suspicious 
if he had been older and known more of 
evil ways ; but his only notion was that 
Rosina wanted to baulk Pickle of his 
meals, and that it was fun to outwit her 
and put her in a rage. 

When he asked her what she was doing 
in the lane with that big basket, and 
she went into a passion with his impu- 
dence that she could hardly get her words 
out, he stood laughing and triumphing 
in teasing her so. It never struck him 
that when she said she was looking out 
for the old woman who took rabbit-skins 
and got umbrellas mended, that she 
carried down anything besides rabbit- 
skins, or that the fine, deeply-fringed 
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parasol and the orange-stitched gloves 
and waxen cherries did not all come out 
of Rosina Crabbe's wages. 

Neither did it strike Mrs. Reid. She 
did not like Rosina Crabbe, and thought 
her a vulgar-minded, dressy, giddy young 
woman, not quite truthful, and with no 
quiet tastes, nor much of religious habits, 
and too fond of making excuses to 
visit Mrs. Cray at the * Manners' Arms ' ; 
and the disputes with Robert were a great 
worry. But it seemed hard and cruel to 
get the girl out of her place, before she had 
had a chance of earning herself a character 
or learning anything better. Miss Man- 
ners, finding she had never been con- 
firmed, had begun to have her in twice 
a week to try to read with her in prepar- 
ation. Rosina did not like it at all, and 
muttered about "pious ladies and their 
fads;" but she always behaved herself 
before Miss Manners, who hoped really 
to be doing her good. 
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And certainly the girl now had one of 
those opportunities that do come to every 
one in their lives, if only they are per- 
ceived, used, and not thrown away. 
Kobert had an opportunity too. His 
grandparents had brought him up in 
good habits, and they were good religious 
people themselves, but they had not been 
much taught; and the Whitbury boys 
at the mixed school were so rude and ill- 
trained that they had thought it better 
to send him to a somewhat superior boys 
school in the next parish, and keep him 
to themselves on Sunday. 

And as his mother had told Miss 
Manners, and had written to him, she 
was very glad of Langley teaching for 
him. He soon liked it too — at first be- 
cause it brought him among the bigger, 
manlier boys, but gradually for its own 
sake. He was not ashamed to like what 
big John Barker and Frank Freeman liked, 
and he enjoyed doing the same as Herbert 
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Brayne, while even dull Ben Grant and 
saucy Albert Cray were to be met in Mrs. 
Somers's class, behaving themselves too 
as became a lady's own house. 

They might ba in the choir, but they 
were in the eleven too, and full of fun,- 
and when Bob's work was done on a 
summer evening he was allowed to go 
out where he pleased with any of them, 
having once given his word not to go 
into the * Manners' Arms.' 

He began, as before said, by only caring 
to haunt where he could be with other 
lads ; but he gradually grew interested, 
saw more of the meanings of the chapters 
in the Bible, felt that he was entering into 
what would please his mother, said his 
prayers more carefully, and cared more 
about being a good boy, not only because 
he was Kobert Fairlie, who never got into 
disgrace, but for the sake of pleasing 
God, who had done so much for him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Poor Mrs. Reid ! She was in great 

trouble. Even Pickle saw it, and nestled 

up to her knee, putting his little paws 

on her lap as if to ask what ailed her, 

• and to try to comfort her. 

Her only sister, of whom she was very 
fond, had a seizure, and she must go oflF 
directly to see what could be done for 
her. Miss Manners was finding out about 
the trains and planning the journey, and 
Robert was running about to borrow 
the latest Bradshaw that would go be- 
yond their own particular line. 

" And oh dear ! " exclaimed poor Mrs. 
Reid in the midst of her trouble, *^ what 
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will become of you, ma'am, and of the 
house, with only that boy and that girl ? " 

" Oh, never mind, Margaret ; I shall get 
Mrs. Nowell in or Jessie HoUis. I dare 
say we shall do very \<rell. Come, don't 
look at me as if I was not capable of 
taking care of myself without you ! " 

Mrs. Reid sighed. She knew her mis- 
tress was not aware of half of the difficulties 
in the way, nor of the danger of leaving 
Rosina in charge. Indeed, the good woman 
herself knew little really of the cook, or 
she would not have kept silence. She 
tried to see Mrs. Nowell before she went, 
but it proved possible to catch an earlier 
train than she had expected. She wa« 
hurried off at the. last, and all she could 
do was, as Robert drove her in the pony- 
carriage to EUerby, to beg him to be a 
good lad, not to aggravate Rosina, and to 
consider his mistress. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and she was so unhappy that Bob 
promised with all his heart to do his best. 

F 2. 
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He would have the more to do, siiiee 
Master Grant had caught cold and was 
laid up with rheumatism, so that Scug 
and the pig must both depend upon him. 

Mrs. Nowell catne in as she was asked 
to do, and helped to make the beds and 
tidy the house in the morning ; but she 
was a very strict and precise woman, and 
Rosina did not like her at all, for it was 
not half so easy to escape from her eyes 
as from Mrs. Reid's spectacles. 

So Rosina observed to Miss Manners 
the next morning, "If you please,' ma'am, 
a fellow-servant of mine, a cousin, at Min- 
sterham, is out of her situation. She has 
always lived in superior families as house 
and parlour maid, and if she has not taken 
the situation she has heard of, I was think- 
ing she could come and help while Mrs. 
Reid is away." 

Miss Manners asked a few questions. 
She did not know the names of the 
superior families, but as it was only to be 
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for a time, it did not seem worth while to 
trouble them about Julia Black's character. 
Mrs. Reid seemed likely to be kept away 
for at least a month, and it was very 
inconvenient to Mrs. Nowell to come from 
home. 

So in a day or two there appeared a 
young woman a few years older than 
Rosina, with bright black eyes, and very 
trimly dressed and well spoken, so that 
every one liked her looks and manners. 

Bob, who had felt it hard that another 
Rosina should appear, was quite won by 
her bright, lively, good-natured manner, 
and Miss Manners began to think to 
whom she could recommend so nice a 
person. 

It was only the day after Julia arrived 
that Mr. Manners came to the cottage to 
tell his sister that there was some law 
business in London that they were both 
required for. He could not exactly tell 
how long they should be detained, whether 
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for a week or only two or three days, but 
they must go, and at once. There was 
nothing to be done but to go, for the 
business was important. Nor could Miss 
Manners leave anything in charge of her 
sister-in-law at the Hall, for the family 
were at the seaside while the drains were 
being set to rights, and Mr. Manners had 
only come home to look out some papers 
and take his sister to London with him. 

So away she had to go, with very little 
time to give directions to the servants. 
Pickle very disconsolately watched the 
packing up. He knew what boxes meant, 
and hated to lose sight of any of his 
friends, and he kept close to his mistress, 
and looked quite piteous when she put 
her bonnet on, quite understanding that 
she was not going out for a walk. 

" Good-bye, poor Pickle," she said, as 
she got into the Hall carriage. " Robert 
will take good care of you ; won't you, 
Robert ? " 
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Bob pulled his fore-lock and nodded 
his head with all his might as he an- 
swered — 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"And of the pony and pig too. It 
is a good deal to leave in your charge, 
Robert ; but you must ask Master Grant 
or Mr. Nowell if you are in any difl&culty. 
And you had better carry Master Grant 
his dinner each day. I have desired 
Rosina to send it to him. Good-bye. 
Good-bye, Julia." 

She was gone ; and while Robert took 
up Pickle in his arms, assuring him that 
he at least was not going away from his 
doggie, Julia danced into the kitchen, 
exclaiming — 

" Well, this is a go 1 Who would have 
thought of such a chance ! We mU have 
a time of it." 

" If it was not for that boy," grumbled 
Rosina. 

"How could you be such a fool, 
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Bosina Crabbe, as to set that boy against 
you ? " 

" He's such a stuck - up chap, and 
such a pet of old mother Keid's besides, 
there was no bearing it; and he's more 
than half pious into the bargain — just the 
party to be playing the spy on us." 

Julia laughed. 

*' You're more than half an idiot, Rosy ! 
As if I couldn't get the better of any boy 
that was bom. You'll see ! " as Rosina 
shook her head. 

Mr. and Miss Manners had gone away 
at half-past two, and after that Robert 
had to exercise the pony, which he liked 
doing extremely, with Pickle running 
after him. 

When he came home Julia came out 
into the yard to him. She had no cap, 
and had a little curly fringe over her 
forehead which seemed to have sprung out 
suddenly. She stood admiring Scug, and 
saying how well the little groom rode. 
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It was quite plain that he had been 
brought up to know all about horses. 
Thereupon Eobert was pleased and proud 
enough to tell all about his grandfather, 
and his uncle, and all about the stables 
at Whitbury, and my lord's beautiful 
horses. He was talking about it wfien 
Rosina — whose fringe had likewise broken 
out — called them in to tea ; and Julia by 
saying " Well, to be sure ! " and " Yes, 
that's real style," and **I could see you 
were used to something out of the com- 
mon," kept him talking all tea-time. 
There was a melon which had come 
down from the Hall for Miss Manners 
that morning, and could not be kept. 
Julia took care that Bob had his full 
share, and there was a great deal of 
joking and fiin over it. Julia called 
Bob her little sweetheart, and he 
thought her so charming that he invited 
her out to see him play at cricket on the 
green. 
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She came, talking of being escorted by 
her little beau ; but he had not reckoned 
on Rosina's locking up the house and 
coining too. They both laughed at him 
for a little old bachelor when he showed 
himself uneasy about it, and he was 
ash'amed of having made himself absurd ; 
but he felt for a moment as if Pickle were 
more faithful than they, when he saw 
the little hairy fellow lying on his coat 
to keep guard over it, not letting himself 
be enticed away by his great playfellow or 
enemy, whichever it might be, Mr. Cole's 
Carlo, a white shiny Clumber spaniel 
with yellow ears and a mild face, who 
came up to him to invite him to one of 
their rolling, tumbling, racing, growling 
games, but who was made to understand 
that Pickle was on business, and accord- 
ingly lay down near with his mouth wide 
open and his tongue flapping out. 

Neither did Bob approve of Miss Julia 
-^ot staying to watch him fielding in the 
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lads' game, but going off to see the men's, 
with, as he called them, three or four 
great hulking fellows round her — men 
sent down to work at the new drains at 
the Hall — laughing and talking very loud. 
It was not the way to serve her little 
beau, he thought. 

And when the game ended and he had 
to go home to see after the pony, lock 
the stable, and water the plants in 
the conservatory, he could see neither 
of the maids anywhere. He thought 
they had gone home, but the cottage was 
still shut up. However, by the time he 
had done his work he heard their voices, 
and found them getting out the supper 
in the kitchen. 

Julia shook her head at him for desert- 
ing them, and said they had been looking 
for him everywhere. 

"I had to come home for my pony 
and my pig and my flowers," said Bob 
sturdily. 
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" Oh, what a treasure of a page-boy you 
be," cried Rosina, rather mockingly ; but 
Julia took her up. 

"And so he is. He was quite right. 
I likes a lad that won't let nothing be 
left hungry for his sake. He shall have 
a good supper, and Pickle too. Come 
here, poor little doggie ; here's a nice bit 
of cheese.'' 

Pickle had not conscience enough not 
to rise on his hind legs and make one 
catch and snap; but Bob protested, like 
Mrs. Reid herself, against feeding him out 
of order. 

" Oh, for mercy's sake don't let us hear 
any more of old Reid," cried Rosina. 
"When the cat's away the mice may 

play." 

" I think it is mean to go against a 
person's word when she's out of sight," 
said Bob. 

** And so it is," said Julia. " I likes a 
right down honourable boy, I does. We'll 
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give Master Pickle his supper all right? 
Bob, and let that naughty Kose go her 
own way." 

So they took Pickle's dish out into the 
back-yard, and there began chasing each 
other about in the dark, making a good 
deal of noise, and romping in a way that 
Miss Manners's back-yard was not used to. 
Then Rosina called them in, saying — 

"There, see what poor Rosy that you 
left behind has got for you while you 
were at your nonsense." * 

" Brandy cherries ! " exclaimed Robert. 
" Why, wherever did they come from ? " 

" Oh ! Miss Manners " (Rosina never 
would say my mistress) " said as we are 
going to make some fresh we was to finish 
up they old ones." 

" But you'll begin with this bit of cold 
pie," said Julia. " You must be hungry 
after all that running." 

He was hungry, and enjoyed the pie, 
but he drew back from the cherries 
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when they were oSeted to him. He had a 
feeling against the explanation Kosina had 
given. He knew she would eat up things 
not absolutely made over to the kitchen, 
and that Mrs. Reid had been angry with 
her for it; and he did not believe she 
had any right to these cherries, so he 
would have nothing to do with them. 

" Well, if you don't know what's good 
it's no use taking trouble for you," said 
Rosina, crossly. 

Robert laughed and said— ^ 

" One for me and two for yourself, eh ? " 

And Julia laughed with him, and said 
she supposed Rosy was going to eat none 
of the cherries. 

"Except for company with you," said 
Robert. 

"There, then, TU just pick one, that 
poor Rosy mayn't be disappointed," said 
Julia. " Oh, my 1 ain't it good. Come, 
have one, Bobby my dear. Did you never 
taste one ? " 
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"No, nor don't mean to, thank you,'' 
said Kobert. " Good night ; Tm going off 
to bed. Come, Pickle." 

"You'll never do nothing with that 
boy," said Rosina, with a cherry swelling 
out her cheek. 

" Oh, won't I ? Just you see," returned 
Julia. " Why, I can make him follow my 
little finger as long as I let him think 
himself a fine fellow. I'd have got one of 
them cherries down the conceited little 
throat of him, if I hadn't beeiL just tired 
out with larking about with him in the 
yard." 



CHAPTER VII, 

On Sunday, Julia went to church, very 
smart indeed, and Robert found himself 
expected to tell her who every one was as 
they came in. It made him uncomfort- 
able, but he did not know how to stop it ; 
and she said such funny things too. At 
last Mrs. Somers looked so hard at them 
that Robert turned red all over his ears 
and looked down; but Julia tossed her 
head and feathery hat as ^if it were no 
concern of hers. 

She asked him what meddling old lady 
was that when they got out of church, and 
as he was very fond of Mrs. Somers, he 
felt much insulted, and answered gruffly, 

*' Oh, she's your teacher, is she ? " 
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" I don't go to Sunday School." 

'' What do you call it then ? " 

'* Class," said Kobert. 

" Well, you'll catch it," said Julia ; and 
as Robert was somewhat gloomily silent, 
she added, " If I was you I'd cut it to- 
day, and let her forget all about it before 
next time. I want you too. Eosina 
doesn't know her way about here, and I'd 
like to take a nice walk, just with you and 
Pickle." 

It sounded tempting, and it would be 
such a treat for Pickle, that Bob's " No, I 
can't," sounded rather of the sort that can 
be worked down ; and he forgot how he 
had been interested in the account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Then the dinner 
was rather late, and there was a black 
currant pudding after it, over which they 
lingered ; while Julia set Bob off on my 
lord and my lady and all their servants, 
listening and admiring while he talked 
very big indeed about them, as he seldom 

G 
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had a chance of doing without being 
laughed at. 

He had stayed very nearly over three 
o'clock, when there was a knock at the 
door, and two of the youths who had been 
on the hUl the day before looked in to 
ask, " Come, Miss, won't you come for a 
walk on Ellerby road ? " 

That settled it quite. A walk with 
Julia and Pickle would have been quite 
another thing from seeing those great 
fellows take up all her attention, and per- 
haps laugh at him for following. So he 
took up his hat and went off without 
further question, nettled that she was too 
much occupied with the new-comers to 
pay any attention to him. The next 
moment he fell in with Herbert Brayne 
and his other companions, and felt himself 
in his right place, though scarcely thanks 
to any merit of his own. 

The boys were a good deal quieted and 
awed that day, for news had just come 
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over that a nice young fellow in the 
next pariah, whom they had often met at 
choir meetings and cricket matches, had 
been killed by a fall while making up a 
hay-rick. 

They found Mrs. Somers also a good 
deal shocked and moved by it ; and when 
she turned to the chapter they were to 
read, she said that such things brought 
home the lesson they were to take, namely, 
Watch. For it was the chapter about 
watching for the Master returning — the 
end of the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark. 

She ttad before gone through the history 
of the ruin of Jerusalem, which had inter- 
ested them very much, and there had not 
been time last week to finish the chapter. 

John Barker, who was the only one who 
asked questions, inquired whether these 
verses referred to the Last Judgment or 
to our own deaths. 

Mrs. Somers said that no doubt the 

first and direct meaning referred to the 

o 2 
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second coming, but that the term of 
watching was our own life, with the 
uncertainty as to the time of the call, 
whether in early, middle, or advanced 
life — and the still greater uncertainty as 
to the time granted for preparation. 

Then she drew out the description of 
the servants left, waiting for their master, 
— all with their appointed duties. How 
would He like to find them ? It startled 
Bob to think how Miss Manners would 
like to come home on such goings on as 
there had been last night, and he missed 
the next few words; but then Be found 
that Mrs. Somers was explaining that 
watching here meant the doing one's daily 
work and duty so as to be ready however 
unexpected the summons might be. 

One lad nudged another, and then John 
said, 

"Frank wants to know if it is worse 
to die all of a sudden, like poor Jem, or 
in one's bed." 
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" It all depends on our readiness, John," 
said Mrs. Somers. " The good servant is 
found in his appointed work, or recreation, 
or sleep as well as in his prayers. 

* Do not fear, 
Heaven is as near 
By water as by land,' 

were the last words the good sea captain, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, was heard to say 
before his ship was lost. So a cricket 
ground, a hay field, or a factory may be 
as good a step to Paradise as a sick bed, 
if you are keeping from hot tempers, evil 
words, and doing your work as Christian 
men, as you would like to be found by 
your earthly and Heavenly Master alike, 
not with eye service, but as the servants 
set to do Christ's work till His coming. 
But here is another picture of His return. 
Read the parable again in St. Luke xii. 
36 — 48, where we see what is the right 
kind of watching and what is not." 
" That was a bad sort of steward," said 
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Herbert, " that beat the others,, and ate 
and drank and was drunken. He did 
deserve to be cut asunder ! " 

And then Mrs. Somers said she would 
tell them one of the great old stories of all 
time which was in some ways an illustration 
of the warning in the parable. There was 
nothing the lads liked better, and they 
looked as if they would eat her up with 
their eyes as she told them about one of 
the wisest old Greek heroes of the siege of 
Troy, Ulysses, who was king, in his wife 
Penelope's right, of the island of Ithaca. 

Through all sorts of misfortunes, his 
return was delayed for ten years, and 
every one began to give up hope of him, 
all except his wife and young son and a 
very few faiiUhful slaves. The chiefs of 
the tribes in the isles all swarmed into 
the palace, and insisted that Penelope 
should marry one of them, and she and 
her son Telemachus had no power to chase 
them away, and all she could do to keep 
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them from driving her into the marriage 
was to say she had vowed not to marry 
again till she had finished the spinning 
and weaving of a winding-sheet for her 
husband's old father. All day she wove 
it, but at night she sat up by lamp-light 
and unravelled all that she had woven by 
day, so that her web might never be 
finished. 

Meanwhile these wicked chiefs feasted 
and^ rioted day after day and night after 
night at her expense, eating up her flocks 
and herds, making her widowed house 
ring with their revelry, oppressing some 
of the slaves, corrupting others, and insult- 
ing her princely young son Telemachus. 

At last some treacherous women dis- 
closed the secret of her undoing the web, 
and the suitors agreed together that they 
would wait no longer, but would compel 
her to make a choice. 

At this very time, however, Ulysses 
landed in the island so disguised that he 
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appeared like a poor forlorn, shipwrecked 
mariner, and all alone. His good old 
swineherd, who dwelt in a cottage near 
the sea-shore, received him and gave him 
food and shelter. ? 

" By the by," said Mrs. Somers, " people 
must have had large appetites or else small 
pigs in those days, for the first thing this 
old EumsBus gave the stranger by way of 
lunch till supper was ready, was a whole 
sucking-pig, killed on purpose ! " At which 
the boys were much amused. 

Ulysses went up in his disguise to his 
own abode, and there no one guessed who 
the poor stranger was, except . one whom 
nothing could blind — his poor old faithful 
dog Argus, who had been driven out-into 
the court in his old age by the cruel 
suitors, and now just crawled to his dear 
master's feet, licked them, felt his hand on 
his head, and died for very joy. 

The suitors were rude and insolent to 
the stranger, but he was kindly treated 
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by Penelope and Telemachus. For receiv- 
ing strangers and giving them hospitality 
was felt to be a great duty by all good 
Greeks; and the mother and son felt 
much for all shipwrecked sailors, when 
they thought what the fate of Ulysses 
might be. 

So the old nurse was set to wash the 
feet of the wanderer, and while she was 
doing so she found a scar which had 
been made by the tusk of a wild boar 
killed by Ulysses in his youth. Thus 
she too knew her master, but he made 
her keep silence, so that he might see how 
everything went on, and know who was 
faithful and who was not. So he watched 
all the misrule and riot, and made up his 
mind what to do. That evening his son 
came down to the swineherd's cottage, 
and his father made himself known to 
him. They were only two, and there 
were few at hand to depend on, so they 
had to be wary. 
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So Telemachus moved his mother to 
say that she would make no man king of 
Ithaca unless he could shoot with the 
great bow of Ulysses that hung up dis- 
used against the wall. 

Each of the suitors tried in turn, but 
none of them could bend the strong and 
mighty bow, not even Telemachus himself. 
Then the despised stranger took it, amid 
their jeers and mockery. In his hand it 
bent, he strung it, he hit the mark. And 
then the revellers knew the face of Ulysses, 
their king, whom they had dishonoured, 
turned on them in wrath. And as they 
sat at their feast, he shot the traitors down 
with his arrows one after the other. The 
faithful servants joined him, the evil ones 
were slain, he made himsplf known to 
his faithful Penelope, and reigned again 
in prosperity. 

Mrs. Somers told the story more at 
length than as it is set down here, and 
the lads were much interested. They 
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drew a long breath of relief when Ulysses 
took the bow into his hands, and rejoiced 
at his victory. 

'* And now," she said, " I have told you 
this old tale because there is a great like- 
ness in it to our own state. Are we not 
servants whose Lord seems to delay His 
coming ? And yet He stands among us all 
the time, taking note of all our ways to 
Him and to our brethren whom He has 
left in charge. The faithful ones see and 
know Him by His sure tokens, but on the 
unfaithful He will come in an hour when 
they are not aware, and there will be the 
end of their trial. Yet, remember, to 
those who are living as He would have 
them live, and doing as He would have 
them do, in work or in play, He does not 
come unawares, for they are watching ! " 

Robert wondered whether Mrs. Somers 
thought of him when she spoke thus. 
The grave thoughts she had put into his 
mind made him glad that anyhow he was 
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not spending his Sunday afternoon so 
differently from what his mistress would 
have expected, and he did not feel the 
same taste as he had had the night 
before for the noisy fun that Julia would 
be sure to begin. So he was pleased 
that Herbert Brayne asked him home to 
tea, and came with him to help to give 
the pig and pony their suppers, and fetch 
Pickle. Th^ house was shut up, and both 
the maids out, so that it was lucky for 
him that he had a refuge, and then he 
had a walk with all the Braynes in the 
park till church time, when he had the 
seat to himself, seeing no signs of Julia or 
Rosin a. 

Mrs. Brayne, who, as she said, had no 
opinion of those young women, took him 
home to supper ; and he only went home 
after nine o'clock, when he found the 
house open indeed; he smelt pipes, and 
saw that Rosina and Julia were walking 
about the court each with a young man. 
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It made him very hot and angry, but 
he knew he should only be made game 
of if he came forward. Pickle, however, 
flew at the heels of the strangers, barking 
sharply, and was met with a kick and an 
oath, while Rosina called out — 

" Halloa ! Pretty behaviour, sir ! What 
will your 'missis say to you, staying out 
to this time of night ? " 

"You'd better ask what she'll say to 
you," returned Bob, picking up the dog, 
who was a timid little fellow, and retreated 
from the roughness to which he was so 
little used. 

" None of your cheek," began Rosina's 
companion, but Julia came to the rescue. 

" Nonsense, George. He's a good boy, 
and has been out singing of hymns, I 
know. I don't wonder he's surprised. But 
^ou see, my dear, these are two cousins of 
ours come over from EUerby to see us, 
and plan a little treat that you shall have 
your share in. They are just going, and 
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youll find a lovely tart left for you on 
the table, if you'll go in and eat it." 

" IVe had my supper, thank you," said 
Robert. " Good night." 

So in he went, and he thought as he 
passed the kitchen that there was a smell 
of spirits and tobacco that would have 
driven Mrs. Reid quite wild. And he 
said ^ his prayers with all his might, that 
he might be a good and faithful servant, 
and be ** found watching." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

There is no need to go into the history 
of Monday. Bob did his own work fairly 
weU, as far as the creatures under his 
care were concerned; and when old 
Grant bemoaned the mess that everything 
would get into, he was determined that 
no such thing should happen, and set 
hotly to work to clean up the stable. 

But when Mr. Nowell, who had been 
asked to have an eye to the place, came in, 
he found Julia with her back to one door- 
post, and Bob leaning on a broom at the 
other, giving her a particular description 
of my Lord Whitbury's hunters and their 
history, while there was a prodigious mess 
half swept in front of them. He did not 
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think it a time to scold, and, unlike 
Master Grant, did not at once suppose it 
all the boy's fault, but he said, "Well, 
my son, and how be you getting on ? I 
thought Fd just look in, in case you 
wanted a helping hand in getting through 
your work." And catching up Bob's 
broom, he began to sweep so heartily that 
Julia, who saw he was not of her sort, 
retreated before him into the kitchen. 

"That's the way to get rid of them 
when their tongues are too long," he said 
in a droll manner to Bob. " Work your 
broom well, and they can't stand it." 

" She's ever so much nicer than the 
other," said Bob, half ashamed, yet rather 
vexed at the interruption. 

" They're a pair of 'em ! " said No well. 
"You've not heard when Miss Manners 
comes home ? No, you couldn't hear from 
London to-day ; it's Monday. But mind, 
you are welcome at my place any evening 
you like. The boys will be glad to see 
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you, and the missis. Where's ,the bucket ? 
We'll wash this down." 

Bob was really glad of NowelFs help, 
for he had made a greater mess than he 
could well get rid of, especially when Julia 
had made him waste so much of his time. 
Nowell good-naturedly helped him to 
finish up, and then took him home to tea, 
after which came cricket, and so that day 
went by without Bob's conscience having 
much to reproach him with. 

Julia's ways with him were certainly 
not what he would have thought nice or 
pretty in Mary Brayne, or in the keeper'9 
daughters at Whitbury, but she was much 
older than either of them, and was very 
amusing and funny ; and then she did 
seem to think so much of him, and not to 
make a mere child of him, nor twit him 
with his littleness, like most people. 

If she did like bouncing and chasing 
him about, and going into mad fits of 
laughing and pretending that he was 

H 
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making love to her, that was her affair, 
not his. So he gave in to it, and thought 
what a man he was growing to be. 

When he came in to breakfast on Tues- 
day morning, Julia began by admiring to 
see that he had tidied himself, and combed 
his hair, and washed his hands and face. 
He was so unlike the Buttons in her former 
situation, who was such a little pig, they 
had to send him. away at last because he 
always brought in the tea-tray with a 
row of nails as black as his shoes. Now 
Eobert was a regular little gentleman, 
brought up to something superior. 

Then, while his head went up very 
high, and he began to explain how his 
mother always dined at the first table, 
Julia proceeded to declare that she was 
sure he had a handsome suit of clothes of 
his own, and that he had better get into 
them without loss of time, for her cousins 
had made up a party to go to the Min- 
sterham Races, and would meet her and 
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her friends and give them seats in a van. 
Since the post was in, and Miss Manners 
safe not to return that day, Julia would 
speak up for him to go, because she 
couldn't do without her little beau, such a 
gentleman as he was, and knowing all 
about horses. 

Now races were the very thing Bob 
most wished to see. He had heard his 
uncle talk about them to his grandfather, 
and a good deal besides about .the Derby- 
day and Goodwood passing among the 
grooms when Lord Whitbury's family were 
at home; and even old Mr. Fairlie kept 
up his interest in the matter, and would 
look eagerly for the newspaper, and discuss 
the pedigree of the horses, telling his own 
experiences. True, his grandmother had 
always seemed uneasy ; she would say 
something about the child, and seem to 
wish to get him out of hearing ; but this 
only added to his curiosity and eagerness, 
and made him the keener to know all about 

H 2 
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races. He knew that in- some way the 
going there was thought wrong, and that 
the race-course was thought a place of 
temptation ; b«t there w^ a longing in 
him to see what the temptations were. 
And he thought it was only the women, 
mother and grandmother, that would 
object. Grandfather and uncle had been 
to races over and over again, and were 
not harmed (as he believed). So the 
colour came up into his face, and his eyes 
sparkled, as he readily thanked Julia, and 
rather grandly replied that he could pay 
eighteenpence, which was to be his share 
of hiring the van. But he asked what 
was to be done about the house. 

**0h, we'll lock it up, and leave the 
key with Mrs. Cray. She has promised 
to send, or go in herself, to see that it is 
all right." 

" Hadn't I better ask Arthur Nowell to 
feed the pig ? " 

" My goodness, Bob ! do you want a 
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regular row ? Why the Nowells are that 
religious and spiteful, they'd stop every 
one of us from having a bit of pleasure if 
they could," cried Rosina. 

" Besides," added Julia, ** we shall be 
back in plenty of time for the pig's 
supper, or, in case we are too late, we 
can leave word with Mrs. Cray to see 
to it/' 

What was said about the Nowells 
startled Bob a little. Was this being the 
faithful servant ? But then he did want 
to go so very much, and what business had 
the Nowells with him ? The post was in, 
so there was no fear of his mistress's return- 
ing to-day, and he ran to his own room to 
put on his plain clothes, keeping all doubts 
out of his head. 

He was pleased to find that everything 
had grown tight, and the trousers were 
getting too short. It was not becoming, 
but anything was better than being a Hop 
o' my Thumb. 
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They were to walk across the lane and 
down about a mUe and a half to the high 
road, where, at the little ' Huntsman's 
Corner' public-house, their friends with the 
van were to meet them. 

Kosina had packed three baskets with 
their luncheon, for, as she observed, it 
could not make any difference to Miss 
Manners whether they ate their food here 
or at Minsterham Down. 

Bob put Pickle into the stable, pitied 
him and comforted him as he looked into 
his pleading eyes, told him they would be 
back in good time, and locked the door 
on him and on Scug. 

Then off they set together in high 
spirits, tho,ugh Bob thought his basket 
very heavy, and Rosina, for once in a 
very good humour, told him he would 
help to make it lighter by and by. She 
had laced the lids tightly up with string, 
and there was plenty of fun when she 
would not tell what was in it, and he and 
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Julia guessed all sorts of impossible things, 
like mince-pies and wedding-cake, till they 
came to the * Manners Arms,' where they 
left the key with Mrs. Cray, and her son 
Albert joined them. 

He was a good-natured fellow of sixteen, 
and one of the lads of the night school, 
and of Mrs. Somers's class, so that Hobert 
felt glad of having one of his own set ; 
and when Albert exclaimed, " Halloa ! 
what now ? Here's my lord himself. 
Wholl be coming next?" he answered, 
" I don't see why I shouldn't come as well 
as another." 

" Oh no ! Only next I suppose we 
shall see all the choir boys, with old Lamb 
a-driving of them." 

This made Eobert's conscience wake, 
and give him a twinge of doubt; but 
Julia answered, 

" He's got more spirit. Why, he knows 
a sight more about horses than any of 
you do." 
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'* Uh, if you trust my lord," he knows all 
about everything," said Albert. 

" My uncle Bob won the great steeple- 
chase in the three counties," began 
Kobert. 

It was his favourite story, and he began 
to tell it ; but every one was talking at 
once, and no one listened to him in par- 
ticular, and this brought him to recollect- 
ing how, when last his mother was at 
home, and the Whitbury coachman had 
said, "Well, Bobbie, you^re a fine man. 
Will you be as fine a rider as your uncle 
and your father before you ? " she looked 
at him in a sorrowful way and said, 

" I would like to make a man of him, 
but I don't want him to take to the like 
of that. I hate races and chases and aU 
those sort of things." 

" Why, I saw your lady at Goodwood," 
said the coachman, who was talking to her. 

"Oh yes, she had to go with Sir 
Edward. But I sometimes wonder how 
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people so good and religious as they are, 
can join in what is the ruin of so many, 
body and soul. If I can eve^ hinder my 
boy from going on a race-course, I shall 
do so with all my might." 

Robert had not seemed to hear or 
understand, as he stood by his mother; 
but there is some place in people's 
memories that lays up what seems only 
to pass by the ear ; and these words of the 
mother, whose sweet sensible face he saw 
so seldom and loved so much, came back 
to him now, and gave his heart a sort of 
sharp pull. 

" Well, but," said he, almost aloud to 
himself, " if one was never to do anything 
but what mothers and grannies like, one 
would never be a man, nor do nothing." 

But just then, as they climbed up the 
down, Albert pointed to some trees and a 
church spire by a river-side in the hollow 
below the down, and said, 

"That's Brookside, where poor Jim 
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Bolton was killed so sudden. I did 
hear they was to have his funeral to- 
day." , 

"To be sure, 'twas dreadful sudden," 
said Julia. " And that's the place ? " 

" Yes ; don't you see the white house 
on the hill, and a lot of red barns, and a 
oast-house among the • hops ? There's 
where it happened." 

Robert stood still to look a few mo- 
ments, and there came up in his ears 
the words : " Watch therefore, for ye 
know not at what hour your Lord 
Cometh." Could he bear to think of his 
Lord coming while he was leaving his 
duty and his service, for what his mistress 
disapproved, and his mother hated ? 

Nonsense ! Nothing was going to 
happen to him. A brave lad like him to 
be afraid ! And yet he was going against 
his resolutions. It was wrong ; but there 
was now no turning back ; he wouldn't 
think about it, and he shouted to Albert 
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to wait for him. That shout was answered 
in a way he did not expect. 

Pickle came bounding up to him, leap- 
ing, rearing, pawing, delighted to have 
caught him, yet doubting how he should 
be received. 

" Pickle, Pickle ! how ever did you 
get out, you naughty fellow?" cried 
Robert, recollecting, however, that the 
corn-bin stood under the open window, 
and that Pickle could jump. 

" Plague on the dog ! " said Albert, 
"he'll be stole to a certainty at the 
races." 

" A good riddance too," muttered 
Bosina. 

" You must tie him up at the ' Hunts- 
man's Corner,' " said Julia. 

"No, I must take him home," said 
Robert, for to add to all his other doubts 
and qualms, the fear of losing Pickle 
was more than he could bear. 

" We can't wait for you," said Rosina. 
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'* No, I know you cau't," said Robert ; 
" but I must not lose Pickle." 

" And the ' Huntsman's Corner ' ain't a 
good place to leave him," said Albert, who, 
like all Langley, was fond of the dog. 
"There are a lot of roughs apt to be 
there, and Pickle's a handsome fellow 
worth stealing. I'd rather take him on 
to the * Chequers ' at EUerby. The ostler 
would take care of him, if I spoke to 
him." 

"No, I'll go back," said Robert. 
" Thank you all the same." 

" Pickle's page-boy ! " laughed Julia. 
" Cctme, don't spoil your pleasure, he'U 
be safe enough at EUerby." 

" Pickle's slave I " said Rosina. " But 
there, it's his own affair ! I'm not so 
fond of little boys." 

Albert had turned round for a moment 
with Robert, and said : 

"You're in the right, I believe, Bob. 
I'm sorry you should miss the lark ; but 
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after all it would be as much as your 
place was worth, if old No well or the 
Vicar found out where you were gone." 

**I can't let Pickle be stolen,"' said 
Robert. " Here, take the basket ! Good- 
bye ; Pick, Pick, Pick ! " 

And he ran down the slope of the 
down with Pickle bounding after him ; 
but at the bottom he sat down and fairly 
cried, for he was bitterly disappointed 
at missing the treat, which looked 
more delightful to him than ever. And 
to think that his mother wanted him 
never to do such things at all ! It was 
one of those turning-points, though Bob 
did not know it, when keeping the vow 
of renouncing the world comes very hard 
indeed; and when Pickle came and 
snuggled up and licked his tearful face, 
he was ready to say : " Oh, doggie, 
doggie ! you don't know what you have 
cost me." He did not yet know that 
the little dog had been like his good 
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angel ; but he could not be unkind to 
the loving little beast, and only remon- 
strated with him about always being 
after him, and never letting him bide. 

"And what shall we do for our dinner, 
Pickle ? " 

And then to his horror it came on 
him that old Grant's dinner had been 
entirely forgotten. The old man lived 
alone with his grandson. A woman 
came in to see about him morning and 
night ; but now that Ben was hay-making 
he was quite alone all day, and too cripply 
to get about. 

" I must get him something," said 
Robert, scrambling up and taking out his 
little sealskin purse, a keepsake from 
the housekeeper at Whitbury. He had 
not had much opportunity of spending 
money, so had a florin, a sixpence, and a 
threepenny bit in it, besides two coppers 
in his pocket He recollected that Baker 
Lee sometimes sold little meat pies, and 
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he thought the old man would put up 
with one of them to-day, and that he 
would dine on another and r plum-bun 
himself, for he did not think there was 
anything left in the house but a stale 
loaf of bread, a raw leg of mutton, and 
the biscuit tins and preserves. 

So off he went quickly towards home, 
with his hands in his pockets, glad not 
to be lugging the basket, and really 
beginning to whistle before he got to the 
end of the lane, for his heart was lighter 
than it had been all the morning, though 
he had no diversions and fine sights to 
look forward to. 

Miss Lee was very sorry, but there were 
no pies to-day, only a batch of new 
bread just coming out of the oven. Then 
as she saw the boy perplexed, she asked 
why he wanted the pie, and Robert ex- 
plained that " our girls," as he called them, 
were gone to the races, and had taken all 
the food in the house with them, except 
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the leg of mutton, and how they had 
forgotten old Grant. 

" Well, Fm glad to see you," said Miss 
Lee ; " some one told me they had seen 
you going off with the lot of them." 

" I did set off, Miss," said Bob honestly, 
" but the dog came after me, and I was 
afraid of his being stolen." 

" That was acting right," said Miss Lee. 
" Wait a minute, and 111 see what we can 
do about Master Grant's dinner! And 
yours ? Have you any for yourself ? " 

" 1 thought of buying some buns, thank 
you. Miss," said Bob. 

She told him to sit down a minute, 
while she disappeared behind the little 
door of the shop, and then Mr. Lee 
himself came in and shook hands with 
him. 

" I'm glad to see yOu here, Robert 
Fairlie," he said. " And I hope you'll come 
in and have a bit of dinner with us. Your 
mother was an old schoolmate of my 
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sisters', and I'm happy to see that her son 
knows when to turn into the right way. 
Here — ^go into the kitchen, and my sister 
will give you something to take to old 
Grant." 

Mr. Lee attended to a customer, while 
Miss Charlotte proceeded to dish up a 
beautiful rasher pudding, out of which she 
took a piece, turned it into a basin which 
she had set Bob to warm, and told him to 
run off with it to Master Grant, and be 
back in a twinkling in time to have his 
share. 

It was only across the common, and 
Bob and Pickle made a merry race of it. 
Old Grant was sitting crumpled up over 
the fire, summer day as it was, mumbling 
and muttering to himself. He looked up 
as if he hardly trusted his eyes. 

" Bless us ! Be it you ! They said as 

how you was all gone racketting off to 

them there races, and that I might whistle 

for my dinner." 

I 
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" Well, you see I ain't, and herQ it is 
for you, master," said Bob good-humour- 
edly, looking for a plate, though he could 
not help thinking the old man was quite 
vexed to miss such a fine grievance, and 
not to find a boy quite so bad as he 
expected. 

" Now don't be turning it into a cold 
plate to take the heat out of it. Just like 
you boys I What is it ? Some of your 
fine madam's fads is it ? — with no strength 
in it for a working man." 

" Rasher - pudding," said Bob, "what 
d'ye say to that ? " 

" If she knows how to make it," said 
the old man. " Hollo ! he be gone ! off 
like a shot — just like a boy 1 I wonder 
now how they missed going, he and those 
fine gadding gals that be a ruinating of 
him, and what he has done with my poor 
pig. That this here rhumatiz should 
make me have to leave him to the likes 
of he ! Though there be wusserer ones as 
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boys goos ; if them gals will let him alone. 
And this rasher-pudding is summat like 
after all I That there Rosina, as they call 
her, can't be such a bad lot after all ! " 

Robert had got back to the baker's shop 
before the old man had mumbled out all 
this. He too enjoyed the rasher-pudding, 
and his good manners and Pickle's gave 
great satisfaction to Mr. Lee^ his two sisters 
and daughter, a very nice-looking, quiet 
girl, who had just returned from a long 
visit to her aunt. 

The two elder Misses Lee talked to 
him about his mother, their favourite 
schoolfellow, and told him about the fine 
old soldier grandfather, who had brought 
her up, and how she had persuaded him 
sometimes to show them his medals for a 
great treat, and how he put them on, with 
a sprig of laurel, on Waterloo day. 

Poor Bob had not seen enough of his 
mother to know these stories of hers, but his 
eyes grew bright at hearing of the gallant 

I 2 
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old man. And they told him how when 
old Sergeant Kingsley was very aged and 
feeble, one of the officers of his regiment, 
a white-haired general now, had come to 
see him and shaken him by the hand, 
and talked about old times, and then had 
said that Sergeant Kingsley had always 
been a brave man who stuck fast to his 
duty. 

" And I see that's true of his grandson 
too," said Mr. Lee, 

Robert coloured and muttered, *' I was 
going, sir." 

" The braver of you to turn back," said 
Mr. Lee, giving him a friendly pat on the 
back. " The dog, was it ? Well, he's stood 
your friend. Here, Master Pickle ! Sit 
on this chair, my boy. Yes ; thump, 
thump, wag your tail, old fellow, youVe 
done your friend there a service to-day a 
Christian might be thankful to have done. 

Pickle looked quite as much flattered 
as if he understood every word of it, sat 
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upright, and flourished his paws, while 
Amy Lee made ready a delicious plate of 
scraps, which Bob allowed him in consider- 
ation that there would be a scarcity at 
home. 

Mr. Lee was going his round with his 
cart, and as it seemed that Robert had 
nothing that he could well do that after- 
noon, he took the boy with him, and it 
was a pleasant lively drive with the little 
quick pony. Pickle, when he understood 
the matter, enjoyed it much, and capered 
about gallantly, and when he seemed tired 
they took him up in the cart, so that his 
hairy face peeped out merrily between 
them, his bright eyes gleaming through 
the bushes over them. Lucky fellow, not 
to be shut up in the stable all day ! 

And Mr. Lee was so pleasant that 
Robert at last asked him the question 
that was brewing in his mind — What was 
the harm of going to the races ? 

"1 know," he added, "that I didn't 
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ought to have gone to-day, because I 
hadn't leave ; but ought one never to go 
at all ? " 

*' I should say one had better not, unless 
it was one's duty. Say as coachman to a 
gentleman," said Mr. Lee. 

" But why shouldn't one see the horses ? 
I love a horse better than anything in all 
the world — unless it was thee, Pickle ? " 
said Bob, with a hug to the dog, who put 
his head under his arm. 

" If it was only seeing the horses and 
not betting on them," said Mr. Lee. 

" But one needn't bet." 

" So I thought once, but you gets car- 
ried along and asked to put into this and 
to that till you don't know where you be." 

" Have you ever been, Mr. Lee ? " 

" Aye — once when I was a young man 
just taking the business, and thinking I'd 
been kept in too long and too tight by 
a lot of womenfolk, all my sisters being 
older than me, and I went." 
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" Well, 'twas good fun enough at first, 
what with the booths, and the gipsies, 
and ^ Aunt Sally ' ; hut " — Mr. Lee paused, 
as though the recollections of nearly 
twenty years ago were still bitter to 
him. " The long and short of it is 
that I made more of a fool ^of myself 
than ever IVe done before or since, and 
my poor sister Charlotte said Fd broke 
her heart, though," he added quaintly, 
" I hope the crack's mended since." 

Kobert saw he must not ask more, 
and presently Lee went on. 

"'Tisn't for the horses that half of 
'em goes. Why, what do those girls 
up at your place know of horses ? " 

Bob laughed. 

" No ; it's for the company, all the 
joking and fun they can get. A little 
chap like you mightn't fall in with the 
worst of it ; and yet I don't know — with 
a lot like that, you'd be sure to come 
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in for ever so much that would do a 
lad no good. Hark ! what's that ? " 

" It sounds like a knell." 

"It is the knell for that poor lad," 
said Lee, gravely. 

They were just driving into Brookside, 
and Lee fastened up his horse in the 
yard of the public-house, and they both 
got down. 

There was a great stillness over the 
street, and almost all the blinds were 
down, and the shutters of the little shop 
half up. The sounds of a hymn came 
floating on the air, and out from a lane 
came the procession, all the choir-men 
and boys going first in their surplices. 
Half the parish seemed to be there, 
moving slowly after the coffin, which was 
covered with wreaths. Mr. Lee and 
Eobert • followed quietly too, and they 
heard the clergyman's voice at the church- 
gate, in the hush that was over all that 
multitude, mourning the youth cut down 
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in his prime ; and hearing the great words 
of comfort : " I am the Resurrection and 
the Life." They did not follow into the 
church because Pickle was at their heels, 
and Mr. Lee said : 

" If there's a thing I do hate, it is to 
see a dog let to come patting into church 
at the end of a wedding or a funeral. 
It's nearly as bad as a baby, only it don't 
make quite so much noise. It's not the 
poor thing's own fault, but it shows that 
those they belong to are only come to 
gape." 

But though they did not go in, they 
waited reverently outside the churchyard, 
and when the coffin was brought out 
again, they stood with their hats off as 
they heard : " Man that is born of a 
woman hath but a short time to live " — 
and the words, sometimes brought on 
the breeze louder, sometimes clearer, " In 
the midst of life we are in death." 
Then the voices all together in the Lord's 
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Prayer, in which they both joined ; and 
they went away with the sweet tones of 
the hymn ringing in their ears — 

" Saviour, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping." 

" Aye ; poor Jina was His servant by 
all I can hear," said Mr. Lee as they 
drove away ; " and was like to be quite 
ready for a sudden call like that. That's 
it, Robert, lad ! A thing like this makes 
one feel that it won't do to be running 
into a place where we wouldn't have the 
Master find us." 



CHAPTER IX. 

After his drive, Robert went to fetch 
the key from Mrs. Cray that he might 
get his working clothes to feed the pig 
and see to the stable ; but she was not 
at home, and nobody knew what she 
had done with it. So he had to do the 
best he could to keep himself clean, and 
Scug whinnyed for joy at his step, as 
though very tired of this day of solitude. 

Then after getting some tea at the 
Braynes', he played at cricket as long as 
there was any light, and came home at 
about a quarter to ten, for it was near 
the longest day. 

Never was he more surprised in his 
life. The place was lighted up ; there 
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was a great noise of men and women's 
voices, and a huge fire roaring up the 
chimney in the kitchen. He went on 
to the hall, and there was the table spread 
with a lobster, some oysters, and pies, 
and various meats, and besides sundry 
bottles and glasses. The best lamp shed 
its light over all, the air was full of 
smoke, and of the smell of beer and 
spirits. The two maids, three or four 
other women, and six or eight men were 
sitting round, laughing, talking, and 
making merry. 

" Julia I Rosina ! What are you 
doing ? What's this ? " he cried, as well 
he might. 

"Oh, you've turned up, have you?" 
said Julia, " Just in time. Our friends 
have set us down and turned in for a 
little supper before going home. See, 
we've got oysters. Sit down ; I've kept 
a nice bit for my little beau." 

" Give me the boy that loves his dog," 
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added one of the men. " He's a handsome 
little chap too." 

"And so's his master," said one of 
the young women. " Why, Miss Blacky 
you never told us you had such a little 
gent here ? Come and sit down by me, 
my dear. Do you like an oyster or some 
lobster to begin with ? " 

Bob was hungry, and he did like 
oysters, and was curious about the taste of 
lobsters ; but he was far too much shocked 
to attend to that now. 

" I can t," he said, 

"111 have none of that," said Julia, 
coming up and speaking low to him. 
" Come, don't be a little fool, aoad try to 
spoil the sport ! We've a right to ask 
in our friends if we please, and this is 
our own grub." 

" But those are my glasses and my 
spoons out of my pantry," said Robert; 
"and oh, Julia, that's our own bottled 
beer." 
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" One bottle is mightily like another," 
said Julia, laughing. " Come, none of 
your airs ; sit down and behave yourself 
to my friends, and show what a nice 
little beau you can be. I dare say you 
can tell them about the horse — what's his 
npme-T-Midshipmite — that won the cup. 
I told them I had a friend at home who 
understood horses better than they did." 

But through Julia's flattery, " eat and 
drink and be drunken " somehow floated, 
and to see his mistress's own pots of 
preserves, and his charge — the glasses — 
used in that way was more than she 
could smooth away. 

" No ; I say I can't. Let me through. 
I want to go to my own room." 

" Is that your beau's manners, Julia ? " 
said a very smart person with buttercups 
in her hat. 

" If little boys don't know their man- 
ners they must be taught," said Rosina. 
*' Come, we must have no nonsense. 
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Here's a chair for you ; you* ought to be 
glad to sit up to supper with the company." 

" It's not right, Eosina, and I won't ! " 
said Robert manfully. 

They all burst out laughing. Right 
was the last word they were apt to us6, 
and one of the men rapped on the table, 
crying, 

" Hear ! hear ! Well crowed, my 
bantam cock." 

" Come, come," said one of the men 
who was down at the Hall about the 
drains, the same who had been walking 
with Rosina before. "This is all fine 
Sunday-school talk, little chap; but 
when you're a year or two older, you'll 
know that all ladies are free to give 
entertainments in the governor's absence. 
We're doing your old girl no harm." 

" How would you like it> suppose she 
came home ? " suggested Robert. 

" How would you like it, suppose the 
moon came down?" saidanother mockingly. 
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"There's nothing for it but to teach 
him to mind his own business," said 
Rosina. 

"Aye, we'll have no long-tongued spies 
here," said the man. 

" I ain't a spy ! " cried Robert. 

" Then prove it, and take your glass off 
like a man ! '' 

"Never! Tis Missus's." 

" We'll see that ! Now ! '' 

They had almost laid hold of him, but 
Bob dodged under their hands, rushed 
through the kitchen, and dashed out at 
the back-door, and into the kitchen-garden, 
whence he meant to run across the corner 
of the park to Nowell's lodge, to call him 
to put an end to anything so shocking. 

But Rosina had divined his intention. 

" Stop him, stop him ! " she cried. " He'll 
call the police." 

If there had been a gate instead of 
a tall door into the park Robert would 
have escaped. But the wall and the 
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door were too high to be leapt over, and 
the fastening was one that took time to 
undo, especially in the dim light. Heavy- 
feet were after the poor boy. He was in 
a great, powerful grasp. 
* " You would, would you ? " a wicked- 
sounding voice swore at him in words of 
horrid abuse, while he was shaken and 
struck about the ears. 

" Don't hurt him," he heard Julia say. 
" Here, shut him in here ! He can't get 
out, and Til tackle him to-morrow." 

And Bob found himself tumbled into 
the tool-house among all Grant's pots and 
pans and garden tools, and the door shut 
on him and buttoned, if not locked. Three 
or four pots came clattering down about 
him, and he was at first half stunned by 
the blows he had received, and lay still, 
while some laughter, some brutal, some 
shrill, died away in the distance. Then 
he heard a breathing and panting close to 
him and found Pickle's tongue on his face, 

K 
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the little claws moving over him, * the 
hairy body wriggling. It was a very 
great comfort, and brought him to himself 
more than anything else. 

It was rather terrible to think of spend- 
ing the night there. No one but his ene- 
mies would be likely to hear any noise he 
might make ; and what was worse, there 
in the total darkness, 'it was most danger- 
ous to move, for there were piles on piles 
of red garden pots that wanted very little 
to bring them down, and he could not make 
out which way the door lay. However, 
it was not half so bad with Pickle for 
company, and the night would be as short 
as an English night could be. He hoped 
that by three o'clock there would at least 
be light enough to shine through the crack 
of the door. The big clock struck ten. 
Five hours to come ! Oh dear ! 

But he could say his prayers with a 
clearer conscience than if he had not 
turned back on the down. Nay, if he 
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had gone on, would he have been in a 
state to say them at all ? 

Just then he heard a faint sound like 
wheels, but no more. If he had but 
known it, it was a fly from EUerby station 
stopping at the door, and out of it came 
Mr. and Miss Manners, who stood aghast, 
as well they might, at the lighted windows 
and the loud sounds of the piano — on 
which some one was playing oddly and un- 
certainly a waltz — and as they advanced, 
two or three pairs of dancing figures came 
tumbling awkwardly about — with move- 
ments that showed they were far from sober. 

" What does this mean ? " demanded 
Mr. Manners in a voice of thunder, that 
soon stopped the dance. The dancers 
turned round in awe. 

One of the men who was sitting at the 
table with a glass before him was so far 
gone as to begin, " Well, governor, won't 
ye sit down and — " 

But he was cut short by the others. 

K 2 
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" Hush, George, it's Squire Manners." 
And another went on confusedly explain- 
ing and apologizing, and some of the 
women began to cry and sob while they 
were already sneaking out of the house, 
and Mr. Manners cut short all the dis- 
courses by saying, /' Not a word more ! 
Out of the house this instant. All of you ! " 

" Oh ! Edmund," whispered his sister, 
recovering a little from her first horror. 
" Don't send ofi" the maids. What is to 
become of them ? Rosina ! " 

But if Rosina even heard the voice, she 
only fled the faster. They were all gone, 
and the flyman, who had been lifting down 
the luggage and waiting to be paid, stood 
shaking his head. 

"Aram job I'm afraid,sir," said he. "Can 
I send any one, or do anything for you ? " 

Mr. Manners thanked him, and asked 
him, if the Nowells were not gone to bed, 
to knock at their door, and send them to 
help to get things into order ; for as poor 
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Miss Manners said, the place felt quite 
polluted. The flyman asked whether he 
should also send the police, and Mr. Man- 
ners said yes, if he met the policeman 
near, but it was hardly worth while to go 
after him on purpose. 

" And, oh ! " said Miss Manners, " where 
is Robert ? Oh ! I do hope he is not 
gone off with them ! I promised poor 
Elizabeth to take care of him, and I should 
not have left him with those two wretched 
women, when I knew so little of them 1 " 

And she did not get any comfort when 
Mr. and Mrs. Nowell came in, for they 
had not seen Bob all day, and only knew 
that it was all over the parish, that all 
Miss Manners' servants were gone off to 
the races together ! 

The telegram she had sent that morn- 
ing to say that she and her brother were 
coming that night, was found sticking 
under the door, where the boy had left it, 
not being able to make anybody hear. 
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Mr. Manners meant to have slept at the 
cottage, and the order had been sent to 
make a room ready for him. Now he 
proposed to take his sister back to the 
Hall with him, but Nowell reported that 
the stench from drains was ^' fit to knock 
a man down " — ^by the front door, and so 
Miss Manners and Mrs. Nowell did their 
best to provide supper and bed. 

Luckily the water boiled, and tea could 
be made while Mrs. Nowell poached some 
eggs for the squire, who could not bring 
himself to touch the leaving of these 
unbidden guests. 

Then she and Miss Manners made the 
beds, and the bustle would have been very 
amusing to the brother and sister, if Miss 
Dora had not been so unhappy about her 
page. " He seemed such a good boy,*' she 
said, " and I had been giving his mother 
such a capital account of him ; but of 
course those women might lead him astray, 
and now he may be afraid to come back." 
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By this time the policemau came in. He 
was able to tell them that the party had 
set off in a van from Cray's public-house, 
biit he had not seen the boy. However, he 
knew pretty well who the people were, and 
he promised to find out if he were with 
them, and bring him back. Meantime be 
asked Miss Manners to make sure whether 
anything was missing ; but she could not 
discover that anything was wanting. 

" Some ran to kist, 
Some ran to cupboard, but nought was gone that 
could be missed." 

No ! Where was Pickle ? They called in 
the back yard, and looked into his usual 
bed-room, the stable ; but no Pickle came, 
though once they thought they heard a 
bark in answer. 

" The boy must have taken him,'* said 
Mr. Manners. 

" Or he ran after the boy. I am sure, 
whatever he may have been led to do, 
Robert would never steal him." 
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Eobert might not, but the policeman 
did not feel sure that one of the lot might 
not have done so. Most of them, he said, 
were only idle raffish EUerby fellows, not 
likely to steal ; but there was a sharper 
among them, whom he suspected of being 
one of the London swell mob come down 
to profit by the races. 

Poor Miss Manners felt almost sick with 
terror lest he should carry oflF Robert to 
educate him for a swindler or pick- pocket. 

" Such a clever boy, and so nice look- 
ing ! " she said. 

** My dear Dora," said her brother, " you 
are half asleep, and your fancy is taking 
wild flights. The boy was foolish and 
frightened. Most likely he is only at 
Cray's ; he will come back to-morrow, and 
have a good lecture, which will take the 
conceit out of him for some time to come. 
You had better go to bed, and take a 
calmer view of the situation to-morrow.'' 

Mr. and Mrs. Nowell offered to stay for 
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the night, but this was not consented to, 
and they went home. 

Arthur, who had been desired to stay 
in bed, and had been asleep and awake 
several times, woke again, and was told 
what had happened. 

" And Robert ? " he asked ; and when he 
had been answered, " Ah ! " said he, with 
great satisfaction, " I never thought much 
of him. He was a daring, jockey sort of 
chap, as didn't care to be in the choir.'' 

And Master Arthur went to sleep com- 
placently, and dreamt of himself in the 
whitest of surplices, turning his back on a 
crimson-coated Robert, who was riding a 
steeplechase on Pickle. 

And the next morning it was whispered 
round in both the schools that there had 
been fine doings at Miss Manners's, and 
that my lord had run away with Pickle 
and all the silver spoons. 



CHAPTER X. 

The tool-house was at the bottom of the 
garden, and since old Grant was laid up, no 
one was likely to go near it, unless Nowell 
rfiould take the short cut across the park. 

But he did not do so, for his wife 
thought it would be dewy, and she came 
with him early to get breakfast for Mr. 
and Miss Manners, and put things in 
order, so that they might be spared the 
sight of the hall as it had been left 

Once or twice Miss Manners fancied she 
heard Pickle's bark, but she sighed over it 
as the echo of her own fancy. 

There was no bread, except the leavings 
of the feast, and very glad was Mrs. 
Nowell to see Mr. Lee's boy, Joe, come in 
with some fresh rolls, which his master 
had made in a hurry, thinking they would 
be needed. He also brought a handker- 
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chief which Bob had left behind him, and 
then he heard of the page's disappearance ; 
and Mrs. No well began to observe that was 
what came of going away from one's duty 
to such wicked places as the racecourse. 

"But he never went to the races, 
missus," exclaimed the boy. "He was 
locked out of the house, and he and the 
dog dined up at our place. I seen him 
going out with master in his cart, and he 
played cricket, and got five runs." 

" Bless me, Joe, you don't say so I It 
gives me quite a turn. Why, whatever 
can they have done with the poor 
child ? " 

And Mrs. Nowell, with less than her 
usual politeness, bolted into the dining- 
room with the news that the poor little 
lad had been at cricket on the hill till 
nearly ten o'clock, after spending the day 
in such safe company as Mr. Lee's. 

"I hope they've not made away with 
the child," she said. 
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Mr. Manners laughed. 

" More likely they frightened him, and 
he ran away and slept at some house in 
the village." 

" But then he would have come back 
by this time. Have they taken him away 
to prevent his bearing witness against 
them ? " said Miss Manners anxiously. 

Here Mrs. Cray arrived, to make excuses 
about Rosina, at whose conduct she was 
greatly shocked ; but she was hardly 
listened to on that matter, so eager were 
all to ask about Robert, and whether he 
had been carried off in the van. Mrs. 
Cray looked much alarmed in her turn. 

" Oh, no, ma'am. Is he not here ? My 
Albert told me how the girls enticed him 
to go with them. Albert went, you see, 
ma'am, for he got his father's leave, know- 
ing that he would meet my brother, who 
would look after him. But he said the 
dog ran after Robert, and he turned back, 
fearing it should be stolen. And Albert 
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said lie was glad, for he knew they'd get 
the poor little chap into trouble. And he 
was right, ma'aiA. Some of them was the 
worse for liquor when they came back. I 
said all a woman could to keep them from 
going down here, and I wouldn't let my 
Albert come with them, knowing what a 
liberty it was. If Td thought it of Rosina 
Crabbe! But they told me so plausible 
that she had had her disadvantages, and 
meant to be a good girl." 

They tried to make out from Mrs. Cray 
who the party had been, and she was 
too anxious about the poor boy to keep 
anything back. 

When Mr. Manners heard that one of 
the workmen at the Hall had been of the 
party, he said he would go up at once and 
make inquiries. As he reached the green 
door into the park, his step sounding on 
the gravel walk, was met by a volley of 
barks, and a voice crying, " Oh, please let 
us out, let us out ! " 
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It came from the tool-house. A turn 
of the key, a twist of the button — open 
came the door. Out burst Pickle, barking 
for joy, and forth stumbled Robert, all dust 
and cobwebs, so cramped that at first he 
could hardly stand, and stumbled against 
the door, and the Squire hardly knew 
him for his sister's smart little brisk 
page-boy. 

" Is it you ? " he said ; " we have been 
looking for you everywhere." 

"They shut me up," said Robert, 
dazzled by the light, and scarcely know- 
ing who was talking to him. 

" Shut you up I Who did ? Here, my 
boy," said the Squire, taking hold of the 
cold hand and helping him along. " Why, 
you've got a black eye. What does it all 
mean? Here, Dora," he called out, ''here's 
your lost one in a pretty pickle. Don't 
be frightened," he added ; " I believe you 
have been a good boy." 

Robert was a little less dazed when he 
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saw his mistress, and heard her kind 
voice; but he tasked — 

" Are they all gone ? " 

"Oh, yes," she said cheerily, taking 
another hand ; " there's nobody to hurt 
you now. What have they been doing, 
Robert ? Why did they shut you up ? " 

" Because I wouldn't " 

He got so far and stopped. 

"Because you would not join in their 
carousal ? " said the Squire. 

" They wanted to make me drink our 
table-beer," said Bob. "I ran away, 
but he caught me, and knocked me 
about, and shut me up in the tool- 
house," said he, as if trying to recollect 
himself. 

" The poor dear lad. They have used 
him shameful ! " cried Mrs. No well ; " and 
to think we fancied him one of them. 
Come in, my dear, and have some tea, 
and let me see what's to be done for your 
poor eye." 
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He was so stiflF and worn out with 
crouching among the pots in a position 
in which he could not sleep more than 
a moment or two, and so confused and 
surprised by the sight of his mistress, 
that it seemed better to let him rest 
and come to himself before asking him 
questions. 

So they made him lie down on his bed, 
after it had been smoothed, for it had not 
been touched since he had risen the morn- 
ing before ; and they gave him some tea 
and bread and butter, and bathed his eye, 
and he went off to sleep lying there half- 
dressed. 

In the mean time Mrs. Cray came down 
again, for Rosina had walked over from 
Ellerby, full of shame and despair, to ask 
her to intercede with Miss Manners for 
her, or at any rate to get her wages and 
clothes for her. Mrs. Cray of course ought 
never to have recommended a person with- 
out telling the whole truth, and the vexation 
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she now suflFered had been a punishment 
for it. She had known that the poor girl 
had had a bad home, and had gone from 
one undesirable service to another, one 
being in an eating-house, where she had 
learnt to be a tolerable cook ; then she 
went to a not very respectable family, who 
had broken down, and left the place sud- 
denly. And thus it was that Mrs. Cray, 
being good-natured, had spoken for her to 
Miss Manners, without telling what kind 
of places she had been in, nor that there 
had been suspicions of her honesty. 

And now it turned out from what the 
young woman said to Mrs. Cray, that she 
had really never in her life come across 
such people as those who lived in the Cot- 
tage, and that though she thought less of 
it in Mrs. Reid, Robert's absolute honesty 
about " picking " as well as stealing, and 
his truth about mistakes and breakages, 
had struck her very much, even though 
she had only shown it by being cross. 

L 
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She had never thought before of mis- 
tresses excejpt as a sort of slave-drivers, 
to be cheated and eluded as much as 
possible, and had scarcely any idea that it 
was mean and disgraceful to trade with 
the rabbit-skin woman with her mistress's 
odds and ends for bits of fihery. 

Julia was really much worse, though 
she could put on a better appearance. 
She had lived in good places at first; 
but had left the last respectable situation 
without a character, and then had lived 
in the same family with Rosina. She 
was clever and good-natured, and had 
made Eosina fond of her. And it was 
she who, being quite reckless of the 
future, had led to all the misrule and 
riot of that unhappy evening, though even 
she had never intended things to go to 
such lengths ; but when all were excited, 
and there was plenty of drink, it was no 
wonder ; all self-control and thought of 
consequences had been lost. 
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Miss Manners at last decided, on hearing 
what a lesson Rosina had had, and how 
wretched she was, to let her come back at 
least for the month to see whether she was 
really w illing to improve. She ventured 
this because Mr. and Mrs. Manners had 
decided on lending her one of their house- 
maids — ^an old school-girl of her own, who 
could perfectly be depended on. 

A good many inquirers after Robert 
came in the course of the day. And it is 
to be hoped Arthur Nowell never quite 
forgot how ashamed he felt of his hard 
judgment when he heard the true story 
of that race day. 

And all the time Robert was asleep. 

Once when Miss Manners looked in at 
him he was murmuring something in his 
sleep. It was, "In an hour when he 
looketh not for Him." But after that he 
turned over, and put his hand out to feel 
for Pickle, and went off again more 
quietly, and it was not till three o'clock 

L 2 
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in the afternoon that he woke up, and 
wondered what time it was, and to find 
his clothes on. Then he began to recollect 
himself and to doubt whether he had had 
a very odd dream. It was not a dream 
that his eye was swollen, and Mrs. Nowell 
coming in as he stirred, made him under- 
stand that he had really seen his mistress 
and the Squire. 

She left him to have a good wash and 
put on his page's suit, while she went to 
tell Miss Manners that he was awake and 
seemed quite well. Then, as soon as he 
had made a sufficient meal to prove that 
there was not much the matter with him, 
he was to go to the drawing-room and tell 
Miss Manners about it. 

He made rather an odd appearance, as 
brisk and spruce as ever, with his claret- 
coloured suit, and his hair sleek with wet, 
and his swelled purple eye — and he rather 
hesitated to advance. 

" Come in, Robert," said the Squire ; 
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'' never be ashamed of woonds in a ^ood 
cause.'' 

They asked him about the whole of 
yesterday 8 doings, till he had pretty well 
told all. He spoke the truth and said he 
had set ojflT with the two women to the 
races. 

'^Did you not know that you ought 
not ? " said Miss Manners. 

" Yes, ma'am.'' 

^' And you recollected yourself and came 
back." 

" It was Pickle, ma'am. He got loose, 
and came after me, and I could not chance 
having him stolen-" 

'^ Pickle is as much obliged to you as 
you are to him," said Mr. Manners. 

" He was just the help you wanted in 
getting back to the right way. Was it 
not so ? " added his mistress. 

" Yes, ma'am," he said, brightening. 

And then the rest of the story came 
out by degrees; and when all was told 
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the Squire put his hand on the boy's 
shoulder and said — 

" I am glad we have an honest-hearted, 
trustworthy boy here." 

"Yes, Robert," said Miss Manners, 
"you have behaved very well, and I 
have something to tell you. Your 
mother's mistress has given her a fort- 
night's holiday, and where do you think 
she's going to spend it ? " 

Then Robert grew redder than ever, 
and he only just got out — 

" Oh, ma'am, thank you." 

" Yes, she is coming on Friday by the 
four o'clock train, and you shall drive 
in Scug to meet her." 

Everybody can guess how happy a 
meeting that was. How different it would 
have been if Robert had gone on with his 
tempters, when he would no doubt have 
lost all command of himself, all sense 
of watching, and would besides have 
given the Evil One the first beginning of 
a hold over him. At any rate ^ he would 
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not have felt what is the very sweetest 
and best earthly bliss a boy can know — 
that his mother is rightly joyful over him. 

"And yet, mother," he said, "it was 
all Pickle." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Fairlie, " there's 
nobody who does not get their tempt- 
ations ; but to those that pray there's 
the promise that God will open a way 
to escape, if only they open their eyes 
to see it, and turn back when ever so 
little a thing brings them to their bear- 
ings. And, Bobbie my dear, I think 
that little doggie's love for you was your 
way of escape. Tis minding those little 
things that watching means. Yes, Pickle, 
I see your good faithful eyes twinkling at 
me, and I hope my boy may always be 
as faithful as you." 

THE END. 
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